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Stenographer Heads 
World’s Largest Packing Company 


An Article About Mr. T. George Lee, President of Armour and Company, Based on Materials 
Gathered from Various Sources 


By Go._pena M. FIsHer 


I read in the Associated 
Press news that Mr. T. George Lee had 
been elected to the presidency of Armour 

and Company, but the thing that caught my 
eye in the headline was “Began as a Ste 
nographer.” Here was a real thrill for me 

being a shorthand writer myself—and I de- 
termined to get his story to pass on to the 
boys who are studying shorthand preparatory 
to entering the business world with a worth- 
while service to offer that will bring them in 
contact with forces that lead to opportunities 
for a real career. I grabbed notebook and 
pencil and rushed out to the stockyards in 

Chicago to find this man who had risen from 

a stenographic job, secured at the age of six- 

teen, to the position of president of one of the 

largest food-producing enterprises of the 
world. 

The thought did not occur to me at the 
time that a man who had just assumed such 
heavy responsibilities might be busy and not 
have time to grant an interview to a mere 
female bent on writing a story. But I was 
fortunate in one respect—I “met” Mr. Lee for 
a few brief moments and had an opportunity 
to appraise quickly some of the qualities in 
the man that undoubtedly have had an influ- 
ence in elevating him to his position of enor- 
mous power. Piloting an industry that em- 
braces twenty large packing plants (and if 
you wish to get some idea of what a packing 
plant is like, take a look at the illustration at 
, the end of this article, page 3), fifty produce 
houses, four hundred branches, with a distri- 


OME time ago 


that reaches point to 
which a refrigerator car can travel, and that 
employs sixty thousand people—this is a man 
sized job! But he impressed me as being per- 
fectly capable of handling the situation 


bution system every 


Modest But Forceful 


interviewed. Mr 
reminiscent; his 


He did not want to be 


Lee is too young yet to be 
on the past is gone and 
Besides, he is modest, unassuming 
Vanity apparently is totally lacking in his 
make-up. To me he courteous, kindly 
genial; his eyes twinkled through his plain 
glasses—but he was positive. Before he ut- 
tered a word | felt that I was in the presence 
of a forceful, dynamic personality. This idea 
was conveyed what may be termed 
dramatic repression than by dramatic expres 
And when one learns more about Mr 
Lee, there is one word that seems to me to 
describe his philosophy. It is the word wfit 
tarian. To him a new responsibility is just 
another job of work—to be hand!ed in the best 
way he can do it 
The fact that Mr. Lee began his work 

a stenographer and grew up through the vari- 
ous phases of management and administration 
would indicate that he had extraordinary 
powers of analysis and the vision to translate 
the results of analysis into realities. For ex- 
ample, I learned that when he calls for infor- 
mation he wants the facts and figures pre- 
sented to him in a form that will enable him 


eyes are future—the 


forgotten. 


was 


more by 


sion. 








to analyze and interpret them quickly—but ac- 
curately. To him business graphs are useful 
and enlightening, but he seems to prefer fig- 
ures, as they tell the whole story. 

Now it is all very well to be able to inter- 
pret figures or graphs in determining in a 
mathematical way what is going on, for the 
purpose of shaping one’s course of action or 
policies accordingly. But in every business or 
industrial organization the human element is 
tremendously important, and in many of them 
it is the human equation that is the more im- 
portant. In some fields of pure science, on 
the other hand, one deals with laws, princi- 
ples, and mathematics. If he possesses a 
vivid, constructive imagination he takes these 
and forms them into new or different com- 
binations and thereby makes new discoveries 

sometimes even discovers new laws. Such 
a scientist is Einstein in his purely intellec- 
tual processes, but he also possesses extraor- 
dinary human qualities and understanding. 

Thinking of the sixty thousand employees 
of Armour and Company under his direction, 
I wondered how Mr. Lee links his policy of 
seeking facts and figures to the human factor 
in handling this tremendous organization of 
men. Conversations with some of his imme- 
diate associates soon revealed that while he 
deals with facts and figures in the abstract, 
he uses them only so far as they serve his 
purpose—that the human factor in the equa- 
tion is just as well understood by him. It was 
refreshing to learn of the sincere friendliness 
existing between him and his immediate as- 
sociates, a feeling which unquestionably ex- 
tends on down through the organization. To- 
day he is to his personnel the same George 
Lee whom they have known for years. 


Started As a Stenographer 


It must be remembered that Mr. Lee started 
his business career as a stenographer. He 
climbed steadily upward step by step from 
this entering-wedge job to the highest place 
in the organization. We have heard time and 
again that the job of stenographer offers un- 
limited possibilities to the young man with 
brains and character to rise from one responsi- 
bility to another, responding adequately to 
each, until he finds himself at the top. What 
is it in this job of stenographer that yields so 
many opportunities for advancement? When- 
ever any man starting thus reaches a position 
where he is big news to the press, the fact 
that he “began as a stenographer” is always 
mentioned. 

Is it because of the contrast that the news- 
paper or magazine writer thinks of short- 
hand as a sort of blind-alley job that leads no- 
where and is so astonished by the fact that 
it is in itself “news”? The answer, of course, 
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is that the stenographer has unlimited op- 
portunities for learning the policies, methods, 
and practices of the business with which he is 
connected. He gets his information first-hand 
from executives, department and production 
managers, and other men of importance in the 
organization. Moreover, he has the chance 
of checking decisions against results. If he 
has ability and takes advantage of his oppor- 
tunities, there is no limit to the possibilities 
for growth and advancement. In an address 
on this very subject some time ago, Dr. John 
R. Gregg analyzed the problem in an original 
way: 


Shorthand An Invaluable Stepping-Stone 


“We hear much,” he said, “of the oppor- 
tunities that a mastery of shorthand unfolds 
—of bringing a young man or woman in touch 
with business opportunities; but we hear little 
of the value of shorthand in preparing them 
adequately to meet these opportunities. Short- 
hand trains the mind to work logically; makes 
it alert; develops practical judgment; culti- 
vates instant right decision. This is the reason 
why so many men of marked ability in every 
field of intellectual activity are recruited from 
the ranks of shorthand writers.” 

During the past year there has been ap- 
pearing in the Grecc WRITER a series of in- 
terviews with such men as William J. Dee- 
gan, vice president of the Postal Telegraph 
Company; W. Morgan Shuster, president of 
the Century Company; William Loeb, vice 
president of the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company; George B. Cortelyou, pres 
ident of the New York Consolidated Gas 
Company and three times member of the Cab 
inet at Washington. All of these men pay a 
high tribute to shorthand for the opportuni- 
ties it gave them. The number of outstanding 
men who began their business or professional 
lives as stenographers runs into hundreds. 
As with many of these men, long after Mr. 
Lee’s responsibilities put his shorthand in the 
background, he continued to use it in busi- 
ness conferences and referred to his notes in 
the discussions. 


Handling the “Ropes” at Armour’s 


Since Mr. Lee “began as a stenographer,” I 
wondered what effect this fact would have on 
the organization of the stenographic work in 
the Armour and Company industries. I could 
not learn whether or not it had had any ef- 
fect, but it is very probable that somewhere 
along the line his experience with the func- 
tioning of the secretarial work in a large or- 
ganization had its influence. At any rate, it 
will be of interest and value to young people 
preparing for stenographic positions to know 
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something of the stenographic standards that 


must be reached to gain a position in a large 
organization of this kind. 

When the applicant applies for a position at 
\rmour’s, he is required to fill out an “infor- 
mation card” giving his address, age, 
experience, if any, salary expected, and other 


name, 


details. Should this general record prove sat- 
isfactory, the office manager requests a per- 
sonal interview, during which time he learns 
more definitely about the qualifications of the 
applicant, noting particularly any indications 
of ability to assume responsibility. Such mat 
ters as personal appearance, bearing, 


taken 


If these are satistactory, the ap- 


manner, 


correctness of language are into con 
sideration. 


plicant is given a try-out 
Testing the Applicants 

rypical letters are dictated and the time 
required is checked on both 
transcription, but the applicant is not made 
When the com 
pleted transcripts are placed on the manager's 
desk, 
in set-up, and to accuracy in all respects—the 
ability to 
ation, 


dictation and 
aware that he is being timed 
consideration is given to attractiveness 


ranscribe intelligently, the punctu- 


spelling, paragraphing, neatness. In 


correct spelling eliminates the applicant at 


once. 
A strange situation, it appears, has devel- 
oped from the experience of testing applicants. 


} 


While stenographers who have a modest speed 


of around one hundred words a minute make 
exceptionally good showings, those who write 
more rapidly do not do quite so well. This 


is due, I am convinced, to the fact that those 
with the higher speeds have stressed this one 
taken into consid 
they do not 


have not 
abilities 


thing alone and 
eration other desirable 
have a speed that functions on 
much attention was paid to speed without per 


the job Too 


fecting themselves in all the details of tran 


scribing. Several years ago applicants were 


given an entrance examination, but this plan 


} 


long since has been discontinued, for it 


found that many who made a poor showing at 


} 


was 


the start, when given an opportunity, devel 


Panoramic view of Armour and Company's Chicago plants as they would look if grouped together 





oped more rapidly and in the end turned out 
to be better stenographers than some of thos« 
whose showings at the start brilliant 

High school graduates are given the pref 
erence, but there is no hard and fast rule about 
this. Experience that 
generally are lacking in ability to arrange let 
ters attractively from their shorthand notes 
and to apply accurately all the conventions of 
writing. Strange as it may seem, poor Eng 
lish was not one of the difficulties encountered 


were 


shows stenographers 


The Chance Ahead 


\rmour and Company stenographers are 
satisfactory and satisfied employees, I learned, 
for the yearly turn-over in the stenographic 
and secretarial small. Promo 
tion is based upon experience and the ability 


Competency 


held is very 


service 


pays big dividends in tl 


to render satisfactory 
ls Organization In 
distinction is 


Some of the 


employing stenographers, no 
made between boys and girls 
executives in large organizations, however, 
prefer boys. I do not know 
true of Armour and Company’s policy or not 
but in many which I am 


acquainted boys are given preference becaus« 


whether this is 


organizations with 
the executives feel that they are better fitted 
for advancement to the more responsible posi 
tions. Many of them are immediately made 
understudies to the firms’ executives. 

Mr. Lee’s experience seems to bear out the 
theory that young men constantly look ahead, 
themselves for positions 


lack of 


satisfied if 


study and prepare 


higher up, whereas girls realize the 
promotional opportunities and are 
they reach the limit in the secretarial field 
Then, too, many girls naturally look upon th« 
stenographic job as a temporary affair, wit! 
very definite limitations 

The career of Mr. Lee 
ration to young man who ts looking 
forward to making a place for himself. It 


shows that the opportunities for advancement 


should be an inspi 
every 


in any large organization are always present 
‘hey must be discovered by the intelligence ot 
the individual and developed through foresight 


and the capacity for growth 
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by HOWARD BRUBAKER 


(Reprinted from the “American Magazine” of August, 1931, by special permiss of author and publishers 
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Court Reporting 
in the Kentucky Mountains 


By Jean THOMAS 


Secretary-Treasurer of the American Folk 


66 y OU'LL see 
a heap of 
fisteyness 

and orneryness, wo- 

man,” drawled Gran- 
ny Kearey, “ginst 
you've lived in the 
shadder of the court 
house as long as I 
have.” She tapped 
the bow! of her lit- 
tle clay pipe in the 
palm of her hand 
and turning from me 
squinted toward the 
seat of justice across 
the dusty road. 
“Now look yander ! 








Nary hitchin’ post 
left. And the Stimp- 
sons and Kegleys 
takin’ occasion to 
fotch in all their ra- 
zor-back hogs and 
sheep to swop. And 
Rance Stigall puttin’ 
his wind-broke nag 
through hit’s paces 
backards and for- 
ards in the road. 
They got the dust 


stirred up so thick I 
can’t scrutinize nary 
livin’ soul that comes 
in and out the court 
house,” she complained, sighing 
edly as a cloud of dust obscured the view 

The “occasion” which had brought folks 
from the countryside over to the county seat 
this first day of the summer term of Circuit 
Court was the trial of the Stimpson brothers 
for killing the Kegley boys—one of the most 
notorious feuds in the Kentucky mountains. 
I use the word feud unwillingly. We of the 
mountains say “troubles.” Only the romantic 
folk of the level land would term these family 
quarrels that have gone on through genera- 
tions, “feuds.” 

“Them that ain’t blood kin to one side or 
tother has formed or expressed an opinion in 
the killin’, so the sheriff had a-bound to ride 
plum out on Brushy to summons a jury,” 
Granny went on peevishly, fixing me with a 
forlorn look. “Woman! you'll be tuckered 
out sottin’ down all their talk ginst the case 


disappoint- 


Song Society 





The author in the doorway of her cabin, playing 
an oldtime dulcimer 


goes to the jury.” 
The little old la- 
dy pocketed her pipe 
and peered § again 
toward the surging 
flock about the court 
house. “Nary one by 
name—Stimpson nor 
Kegley that ain't 
here to testify.” 
Bony hand shaded 
faded eyes. “‘’ Pon my 
soul if there ain't 
Eli Kegley’s widder, 





Surildie. That's her 
yonder with a 
mournin’ veil hang- 
in’ plum over her 
face and clean down 
to her middlins 
Why, I couldn't 
name the day when 
I've laid eyes on 


Surildie Kegley.” 
Granny paused for 
a moment reflective- 
ly, then turning to 
me she added: “The 
talk was that Suril 
die were courtin’ 
afore the killin’. Her 
and Jonas Stimpson! 
That's him in irons 
(handcuffs) goin’ in 
the court house with 
the sheriff,” she interrupted herself excitedly, 
pointing a bony finger at the tall figure being 
urged through the crowd around the doorway. 


UST then the court house bell rang and I 


hurried across the dusty road with my 
portable and brief case. I always carried 
my machine into trials, for often as court 


stenographer I was called upon to type af- 
fidavits or orders then and there. And I had 
come to know that even antiquated double 
keyboard machines were not to be found in 
some sections of the Kentucky mountains. 
Speaking of those cumbersome double-key- 
boards of bygone days: In the little town in 
the foothills of Kentucky where I grew up 
and attended business school, we had only the 
old double-keyboard typewriters. At that the 
school had but four of these for the thirty 
scholars enrolled. Sa when we were not 
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being put through the tortures of “first position 
heavy dot” and “third position light dash,” we 
sat like cats watching a mouse for our chance 
to pounce on one of the four typewriters for 
practice hour. Unless you have operated a 
ponderous double-keyboard with a tattered 
purple ribbon, a carriage that squeaks and 
rattles with every shift, and keys that stick 
maddeningly with almost every touch, then 
you know nothing of an endurance test. 

But in our little town in the foothills of 
Kentucky in those days I was glad to be in 
business school ; glad to use any sort of a type- 
writer. And when our class finished the term, 
how proudly I stood on the stage of our town 
hall to receive my diploma. Surely the 
world smiled and beckoned. With what joy 
I clutched that gold-sealed parchment which 
“certified” to the smiling, beckoning world 
that the Bearer could write one hundred and 
eighty words per minute in shorthand, with 
a corresponding speed on the typewriter. In 
our town, where the supply of stenographers 
far exceeded the demand, one avidly seized 
upon any job, and being fired was nothing 
less than a disgrace. It happened to me, I 
was fired from my very first job—with an 
iron company. I was not qualified to assist 
the timekeeper and the bookkeeper with pay- 
rolls and accounts and get off fifty a day of 
those “We have yours of the 10th instant and 
contents noted” letters to the iron trade over 
the United States. They didn’t expect much 
for three dollars a week when I started out 
as a stenographer ! 


A Chance at Reporting 


Was it any wonder, being fired, that I 
leaped at the chance even to report murder 
trials in the mountains of Kentucky? What 
if I did have to furnish my own typewriter ? 
Another debt more or less wouldn't deter me. 
I still owed $25 on the business course. 
Though the school kindly (?) offered to sell 
me one of their second-hand double-keyboards 
for a very reasonable price, I decided that 
one of those machines that had been pounded 
mercilessly for six months by thirty-odd be- 
ginners would have been a burden, even as 
a gift. I could never carry such a load from 
court to court, traveling in a jolt wagon over 
creek-bed roads and through rugged moun- 
tains. I must have a light machine. So I 
signed a note, or rather a lien against my 
salary from the State, for the portable, pray- 
ing heaven I could live up to my 180-words- 
per-minute reputation in the court room. 

The opening trial was only three days off 
when the portable arrived. Now that I had 
it, what was I to do with it? I had not the 
slightest idea of “touch” writing, nor did the 
teacher at the business school. As luck would 
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have it, there was packed with the machine 
a picture of the keyboard mounted on card 
board. It was the exact size of the real key- 
board. 


Learning Touch Typing Under Difficulties 


Next day I reached the mountain county 
where the trial was to take place. The sher- 
iff very kindly permitted me the use of his 
ofice — a smelly little room adjoining the 
court room. There was but one window in 
the place, a rickety table, and a dilapidated 
chair—a straight hickory chair far too low 
for one of my diminutive size. The sheriff 
borrowed two Kentucky Law Reports from 
the Judge and a Deed Book from the County 
Clerk’s office and placed them on my chair. 
Fancy sitting in this precarious position all 
day, squinting at the pictured keyboard tacked 
on the musty wall over the table, and fum 
bling for the position of the keys on my new 
portable. 

Court “held” for ten days, and what with 
reporting testimony from 9 to 5, with an hour 
for dinner at the old Kearey House across 
the road, I learned the “touch system.” And 
do not think for a moment that there was any- 
thing like privacy in the sheriff’s office 
Mountain people roved in and out at will 
They gaped curiously at the “short writer,” 
as they called me, or the “traipsin’ woman” 
(because I went from court to court) “her 
a-punchin’ and jabbin’ that contrapshun with 
leetle white buttons on hit and a leetle black 
rollin’ pin that goes backards and forards, 
and a leetle bell a-ringin’ somewhars, and her 
a-starin’ straight ahead at writins on that 
thar paper on the wall.” 


UT now to get back to the Stimpson and 

Kegley “troubles.” The court room was 
crowded when the was called. There 
was not a vacant bench left when I went in. 
They carried in the rickety table from the 
sheriff's office for my use, placing it near the 
witness box. A box it truly was—a section 
of an old-time church bench—high of sides, 
straight of back. 

Witnesses had shambled in and out of the 
box. Exhibits A and B—two deadly weapons 
that had been definitely “sworn to the Stimp- 
sons”—lay on my table in my custody, duly 
marked for record with the testimony. Bul- 
lets, too, lay there beside my stack of note- 
books—books filled both ways, to and fro, 
with testimony of State and defense witnesses. 
At length the clerk came in carrying a bulg- 
ing burlap bag on his back. 

“Your Honor,” said the Commonwealth's 
attorney, “we will now offer in evidence the 
clothing worn by the Kegley boys upon the 
occasion of the killing.” With that he nod- 


case 
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ded to the clerk, who swung the bulging bag 
from his shoulder, caught the ends and 
dumped the contents in a heap beside my 
table: blood-soaked shirts, coats, overalls, 
mud-spattered boots, and two wide-brimmed 
felt hats to which wisps of blood-soaked hair 
still clung. 

The air was stifling in the court room. The 
small windows, which had been raised half- 
way, were filled with peering faces. Men 
and boys crowded the two small doors—one 
at the front, the other at the rear. 

The jury had long since drained the water 
bucket that stood on the floor inside the rail 
which separated them from the witness stand. 





pressed into service to 


The trusty portable is 
take down the music of the old ballads as Jilson 
Setters (now a Victor artist) sang them 


I had heard the tin cup drop in the empty 
bucket when the giant-like juror with long 
tobacco-stained beard had shambled forth to 
quench his thirst. The sawdust box at which 
witnesses, lawyers, and jury aimed their to- 
bacco juice incessantly throughout the trial, 
was filled and overflowing. My head was 
going around and around, what with the stif- 
ling air and the high tension of the trial. Irate 
witnesses shrieked at enraged lawyers, and 
the rulings of the Judge again and again 
thundered above the din. At times there 
were three voices in the air at once. 


Saving the Situation 


As I look back over that trial, which lasted 
five days, I am certain it was the most diffi- 
cult, the most trying I ever reported in the 
mountains of Kentucky. It was near the end 
of the fifth day and my arm was aching even 
more than my head. Once more I caught the 
whiff of the heap of blood-stained clothes 
on the floor beside my table. Suddenly I 
felt as though a powerful fist had been 
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thrust into the pit of my stomach. I was 
about to bolt for the door back of the 
Judge’s bench. Just how I meant to reach 
it through the crowd, I did not know. |! 
seemed then to realize only that there was a 
door back there somewhere which would let 
me out in the fresh air. I gripped the table 
and tried to pull myself up out of my chair 
Just then the Judge’s gavel came down with 
a thunderous bang. I straightened as though 
a whip had struck across my back. 

“Call Surildie Kegley, Mr. Sheriff!” I 
heard the Judge bellowing. 

In another moment the “Widder” Kegley, 
clad in somber black calico, her mourning 


Ballad hunting at first hand—taking down the 
words in shorthand 








veil hanging down to her “middlins,” moved 
swiftly up the aisle that was cleared for her 
and took her place in the witness box. 
Raising her bony right arm, her fingers pro 
truding from black half-handers, Surildie 
swore to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Despite her new set 
of store teeth, Eli’s widow told a straight- 
forward tale that even the crafty Common 
wealth’s attorney could not break down. She 
had been an eye-witness to the killin’ of her 
man, and for all she hated “moughty powerful 
to swar agin’ the dead,” Surildie was bound 
to own she had “hear-ed” her man Eli threat 
en Jonas Stimpson. Truth to tell she had 
seen Eli draw his gun first. “I seed hit with 
my own eyes, Jedge,” piped Surildie, “I were 
honkered down behint the fence row on the 
ridge when the troubles started.” 

When she had concluded her testimony, un 
shaken, unflurried by cross-examination and 
rebuttal, Surildie calmly folded her hands with 
their black half-handers and gazed meekly at 
the jury. In the twinkling of an eye the tide 


(Continued on page 47) 
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=WHP? evVsE Can 4''S) 
DITCH ANG gO!o 
m9 


7" 7t 


4 fy 


A sufferer who lives close to the railway 
yard, says the Boston Globe, wrote this 
letter of complaint to the company. And it is 
so worded that anyone who has completed the 
Bighth Chapter of the Manual can enjoy it! 
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Famous Shorthand Writer and His 
Opportunity 


Reprinted from 


OW did it happen that Charles Swem, 


a young lad, suddenly stepped into 
the limelight and gained a national, 
followed by an international, reputation with 


ACCREDITED News 


the evening classes of Rider College, Trenton 
N. J. He entered that institution 
boy in knickers. After months 
school, he was writing one hundred words a 


minute atter 


as an office 


four in night 





the suddenness 
that occasionally 
focuses the eyes 


of the world up 
on a great hero 
or athlete in 
surprising 
achievement ? 


ome 


Like Lind- 
bergh, who, 
alone, made the 


first daring flight 
across the Atlan- 
tic, and like 
Byrd, whose more 
recent and ex- 
tensive adven- 
tures have placed 
his name among 
the immortals, 
Charlie Swem, an 
unknown 
stepped from ob- 


boy . 








two months more 
n day school in 
the presence ol 
John R. Gregg 


reporters he 


newspaper 


wrote one hun 
dred and fifty 
words a minute 
Mr. Gregg then 
took him into his 
New York office, 
where he began 
to develop him 


for International 
Speed Lontests 
At this time 
W oodrow W ] 
was gover- 
nor of New Jer 
sey. One Sunday 


son 


he was to ad 








scurity into world 


fame. Two im- 
portant factors 
entered into this 


first, his readiness, and 


opportunity his appoint 


marvelous transition 
second, the unusual 
ment offered. 

So popular did Swem becorre that his name 
and his picture were heralded everywhere in 
the public press, and especially was he played 
up in admiration by school journals and 
publications of every description. His accom- 
plishments were used for advertising purposes, 
and even in recent times an ambitious lady 
promoting a small school in a small town 
sought to focus the attention of possible 
patrons for her school by publishing the fact 
that Charlie Swem was a former student in 
shorthand under her instruction. Of course, 
there may have been other boys by the name 
of Charlie Swem, but there has been only one 
famous shorthand writer of that name. The 
story of his advancement and his ability to 


meet responsibilities is still thrilling and 
inspiring. 
Charles L. Swem, the famous shorthand 


writer and stenographer to President Wilson, 
and commonly known as Charlie Swem, took 
his first lesson in shorthand as a student in 


Charles Lee Swem reporting President Wilson during sey 
Presidential Campaign of 


dress a New Jer 
Sunday 


1916 School 


Conven- 
tion in the Tren 

ton Armory He asked Mr. Gill of Rider 
who was then a member of the State 
Legislature, to send a stenographer who could 
report him. came down from New 
York for that and when Governor 
Wilson saw a verbatim report of his speech 
in the Trenton papers on Monday morning he 
had nothing but praise for young Swem. Later 
on he wanted Swem to come to Trenton for 
some special work, whicl 
Then when Wilson was nominated for the 
Presidency, he called Mr. Gill up from Sea 
Girt, the New Jersey Summer Capital, want 
ing Swem as his official stenographic reporter 
for the presidential campaign. Swem was get- 
ting ready, under Mr. Gregg’s direction, for 
one of the International Reporters’ Contests 


College 


Swem 


service 


1 Swem did. 


However, a lengthy long-distance call from 
Rider College satisfied Mr. Gregg that this 
might be an unusual opportunity, and both 


he and Swem went down to Sea Girt, had an 
interview with Governor Wilson and arranged 
for Swem to take the appointment. He covered 
the entire country in Wilson's campaign 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Two Ways of Handling a Situation 


as Pointed Out in “Business Letters—Principles, Functions, Composition” 


By Ravpu Lesuie JoHNs 
(Reprinted in shorthand by special permission of the author) 
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Scissors 


N authority on phonetics, in a plea for 
simplified spelling, has declared that 
the word scissors could be spelled 

58,365,440 different ways. Here are just a few 
variations: sissers, sizzers, siserz, Scisers, 
scissorg, sizzors, siszers, cissers. 

After you have spelled this word ten mil- 
lion different ways, we are told that the other 
forty-eight million variations will be easy for 
you! But writing it in shorthand is the sim- 
plest of all—merely ssrs—saving yourselves 
the trouble of writing all the silent letters and 
getting the word down in half the time! 


The Simplicity of Shorthand 


This tremendous saving of the time and ef- 
fort spent in writing is made possible by the 
substitution of simple, quickly written short- 
hand characters for the long, difficult charac- 
ters used in longhand, as a glance at the fol- 
lowing comparison most convincingly shows: 


a. 
4 4 


™ 


Zz ; Jf ] 
Ap aS 


Would you hesitate an instant if asked to 
select the simpler of the two groups of char 
acters? No; rather, you would feel amazed 
that any body of educated people would con- 
tinue to use a form of writing so involved and 
intricate instead of the simple shorthand char- 
acters 


A Sound Saving 
Shorthand is written by sound. Shorthand 


saves from one-third to one-half of the time 
and effort required to write longhand. Here 


are a few striking examples of the economy 
resulting in the use of shorthand. These exam 
ples are taken from Chapters I and II of th 
Gregg Shorthand Manual 


Per Lent 

Longhand Shorthand Saving 

ache ah . 

knee ne 

cattle kat 

nickel niki 1/3 
wreck rek 

leag le J 

vague vag 40 

edge ej 5 

essay esa 4 

The individual wl an write shorthand ha 


a personal accomplishment that has far mor: 
than a mere job value. He can use shorthand 
to great advantage in any activity that requires 
writing, and there are few vocations or civic 
or social activities that do not require a con- 
siderable amount of personal note taking. 

If you will say to yourself at the beginning 
of your shorthand course: “From now on, in 
all my personal note taking, shorthand is go 
ing to take the place of longhand in so far as 
practicable,” you will be delightfully surprised 
at the rapidity with which your shorthand 
vocabulary will grow. The daily use in a prac 
tical way of what you are studying is the finest 
method of learning known 
to learn shorthand then is to use it every day 


The easiest way 


Here are three examples of how you can 
use shorthand at once 
Illustration No. 1 


@ beginning shorthand student in an 
English recitation 


Notes taken by 


at 


wy, 
< aa’ 4 ( J Aw 
P 
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Illustration No. 2 


Personal memorandum written on the street car 


OF A oR, 
A 
a 


Illustration No. 3 


Personal Cash Account 


Other personal uses of shorthand will occur 
to you. 
of every one of them. 


A Helpful Brief-Form Review 


The first step in developing your personal 
notetaking skill is to master the outlines for 
the commonly used words, known as brief 
forms. To help you memorize the brief forms 
in the first three chapters of the Manual, we 
are giving you an alphabetical arrangement of 
the forms by chapters. This arrangement is 
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We hope that you will take advantage 
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different from the unit arrangement in your 
text. Reading and writing them in this order 
a few times after you have practiced them 
unit by unit will be a very beneficial review. 


Brief Forms in Chapter I 


o s ger YA 
a-an, all, am-more, and-end, are-our-hour, at-t, 
aware-where, be-by-but, can, come, could, country, 
date-did, desire, go-good, great, he, his-is, I, in-not, 
into, like, little, market-Mr., my, of, other, than-then, 
that, the, their-there, them, they, this, those, time, 
to-too-two, truth, was, well-will, were, what, when, 
with, w.thout, would, you-your. 


Brief Forms in Chapter Il 


A 
4 


rai 


7 
i es 
eis} 


about, 
because-cause, 


always, another, 
beg-big, between, 
far-favor, first, 
have, let-letter, 
name, never, 


again, against, also 
been-bound, before, 
business, change-which, ever, every, 
for, form-from, gave, give-given, got, 
matter, morning, most, much, must, 


after, 
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nest, nothing, one-won, over, part, people, present- 
presence, public-publish, put, says-system, shall-ship, 
should, some, soon, still, such, tell-till, thing-think, 
thorough-thoroughly-three, under, until, very, woman, 
work 


Brief Forms in Chapter Ill 


ers ae 


/ a 


SS _ x ? 
| 2% 
C 


t Wr af 
f / 
_——a 
» = —Ey ( y acl se Yo 
) 
C c , a 2 
above, agree, already, ask, become-book, belief- 
believe, call, capital, children, collect, committee, 


company-keep, complain-complaint-complete, course, 
deal-dear, Dr.-during, either, employ, express, floor- 
flour, future, general, girl-glad, immediate-smmediate 
ly, importence-important, knowledge, love, necessary, 
office, official, opinion, order, possible, prepare, pur- 
pose, rather, real-regard, receive, represent, send, 
several, situation, small, speak-speech-special, state, 
subject, together, told, upon, value, want, weak-week, 
went, yesterday 

Sentence Practice 


Students like to practice words in sentences 
more than they do lists of separate words. The 
sentences are more interesting to write. Vary 
your vocabulary practice, therefore, by the use 
of sentences that have been prepared to include 
the words you are learning. For example, in 
learning the brief forms in Chapter I after 
you have practiced them several times sepa- 
rately, practice them in sentences like the fol- 
lowing one, which contains more than twenty- 
five of the brief forms in the first chapter : 


I am more than aware that he will go to the market 
in the country any time he can to get the good meat 
that they have there. 


Repetition Practice 


The repetition of a shorthand outline is 
harmful unless the outline is written correctly 
and as nearly perfect as possible every time 
it is repeated. Do not repeat outlines, there- 
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fore, away from the supervision of 
teacher unless you have a model before you 
and have determined to use utmost care and 


application during the repetition practice. 


your 


Build Speed from the Start 


Speed in shorthand writing begins with the 
first lesson. Speed depends not so much upon 
training your hand to write rapidly as it does 
upon training your mind to be quick in sending 
the correct messages to the hand. In other 
words, you write shorthand with your head as 
Your knowledge of 


each word you have 


well as with your hand 
the shorthand outline for 
you can recall the 
correct outline at high speed. You 
able to think of the correct outline of a word 


three 


to write must be such that 
may be 
if you are two or seconds’ time 
and yet not be able to do so if given only one 
second’s time. It 
from the very first lesson you accustom your 
self to testing in a practical way your knowl 


edge of the theory you are learning 


given 


is essential, therefore, that 


Progressive Speed-Building Tests 


One of the best types of test for this pur 
by the that fol- 


called speed 


pose is illustrated two tests 
low These are “progressive 
building tests.” They are three minutes long, 
each minute being at a different rate of speed 
If you cannot write a shorthand outline from 
dictation at the rate of at least thirty or forty 
words a minute after a few minutes’ practice, 
you clear 
mental picture of this 
therefore, as a rule, is not mere repetition 
writing of the outline. It is more concentra 
tion of the mind so that you understand thor- 


mind a 


outline. The remedy, 


haven't yet fixed in your 


oughly why the outline is written as it is and 
how the characters are joined, their relative 
proportion and slant. After you have studied 
these things and fixed the 
indelibly in your 
further trouble in 
required rate of speed 


correct outline 


mind, you will have no 


writing the outline at the 


The Order of Gregg Artists 


On page 31 you will find a description of 
the famous O.G.A. and full information about 
the entrance requirements of this Order. Mem- 
bership in the O.G.A. by the time Chapter 
Eight of the Manual has 
should be the objective of 
student. Now is the time to lay the foundation 
of artistic shorthand writing. The 
Department for next month will be devoted 
to helpful suggestions for the improvement of 
your shorthand penmanship, and two 
progressive speed-building tests to check up on 
your progress 


completed 
beginning 


been 


every 


Learner's 


more 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Four Easy Business Letters 
On Chapters One and Two 
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Five Easy Business Letters 
On Chapters Two and Three 
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Progressive Speed-Building Tests 


AVE someone dictate these two speed- 
building tests to you. The superior fig - 
ures mark the quarter minutes. Read your 
notes to the dictator as soon as you have fin 
ished. Then criticize every outline carefully for 


Test 1 
For use with Chapter II 


Taken from “Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand,” 
Letter Neo. 42 


Speed Range: 20-25-30 Words a Minute 
Length of Test: 3 
Number of Words: 77 words 


minutes 


(One mamute at 20 words a minute) 


Dear Sir: The fixing of the’ taxes at the 
rate you plan* would cause criminal evasion” 
by many of our people‘. 


(One minute at 25 words a minute) 


Can you not form some other scheme’ that 
will settle the matter, at* least for the present ? 
As a thorough*® analysis of the traffic needs* 


(One minute at 30 words a minute) 


of the city would be of much help to’ you, I 
am studying them and will soon have’ a plan 
to present to you. I think that* much of the 
heavy traffic can be relieved.‘ Yours truly, 
(77 words) 


errors in theory or proportion, and master the 
correct outlines for those you missed. If you 
had difficulty in taking the tests at the rates 
indicated, have them redictated to you until 
you find that you can take them 


Test 2 


For use with Chapter III 


Taken from Wilson's “Progressive Dictation,” 
Letter No. 90 


Speed Range: 20-25-30 Words a Minute 
Length of Test: 3 
Number of Words 


minutes 


75 words 
(One minute at 20 words a minute) 


Dear Mr. Small: I am sending’ back the 
silk cloth I ordered’® from you a week ago.* 
You will notice that there is* 


(One minute at 25 words a minute) 


a hole in about the middle’ of it, and that a 
big spot near it*® is very thin. I know there 
was some* error, because you would not send 
such* 


minute) 


a piece of goods from your store. I shall be’ 
glad to have a good piece like this. If you’ 
cannot get it for me, I shall ask you to* send 
back the money. Very sincerely yours,* (75 
words ) 


(One minute at 30 words a 


oO° 
Ever Met Mirandy Jane? 


AN a stenographer in an office be efficient 
if his habits in school have not been in 
keeping with office work? 

No—emphatically no! 

Let us follow the progress (?) of Miss 
Mirandy Jane through an ordinary school day 
It is Thursday, and Mirandy Jane had a very 
hard night last night. Of course, not even the 
most inhuman teacher could expect her to get 
to school on time. She gets there about the 
middle of the first period, stands before the 
mirror in the hall fifteen minutes, goes unwill- 
ingly to the office for a “late” slip, and is at 
last ready for work. First, though, she must 
tell her neighbor on the right what time she 
got in last night, and her neighbor in front 
what a “swell” dance it was. Then she works 
very vigorously on her shorthand for the next 
period, finishes half of it, and hopes that 
Miss Kingsbury won't miss the other half. 

Thus goes the day until one o'clock, when 
we find her feigning work in the typing room, 


but really very studiously keeping track of 
time. At 1:15 she is in the hall before the 
mirror again, and is the first one out at 1 :30. 
She has had such a hard day that she really 
couldn’t stay in all afternoon. 

Can you imagine a future employer waiting 
for her sleepy entrance, and apologetically 
saying, as he wrings his hands and mops his 
brow, “I’m so sorry, Miss Jane, but I have two 
letters which must be done before Saturday. 
However, if you're too tired this morning, I'll 
have a public stenographer come in and type 
them this morning.” Of course you can't— 
“there ain't no sich animal”! 

A stenographer must give efficiency plus, 
not only supplying the demands of her em- 
ployer, but also anticipating them. To make 
good in any kind of work, we must mold our 
school habits to as near “perfection” as is pos- 
sible-—Written by Elisabeth Farrington in 
answer to a question on an English test paper 
at Troy Business College, Troy, New York 
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A Simple Tale 


By M. Apevine Byers 
John Harris High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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(To be concluded next month) 





Have you tried reading this story by Miss Byers? The veriest beginner can start it, for the 
vocabulary of Chapter I comes under the principles of the first chapter of the Manual. Nothing in 
Chapter II is beyond the student who has completed the second chapter of his textbook. And so the 
tale unfolds, chapter by chapter, as simply as A BC! More fun than just plain sentences for supple- 

mentary practice on these early lessons, isn't it! 
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Job Insurance 


66 T is an ill wind that blows nobody good” 
is a maxim that has its lesson today 
just as it did in the days when we wrote 

it in our copybooks. The economic depression 
through which the world is passing is 
perhaps as ill a wind as ever beat upon modern 
civilization, but that, too, brings its bit of 
good in the lessons it teaches. 

The business world especially has been hit 
by the slump in all sorts of gainful activity, 
and with the business world the stenographer 
and the stenographic student has been dealt 

chastening blow. There was a day not so 
very far distant when any high school student 
with a smattering of shorthand and typing 
could rush out of the classroom and find him- 
self or herself a position ready and waiting in 
the business office. Once a pressing problem 
schools and boards of education 

” in the commercial classes. 

anxious to be about the 

business of earning a living, felt little need of 
completing their business courses when busi- 
ness, booming and prosperous, was literally 
begging for any kind of stenographic help 

Haste and speed were at a premium; thor- 

oughness took too much time, when time was 

ready money. 

Today, with times changed, the emphasis is 
placed where it should always be placed, upon 
thoroughness of preparation and efficiency. 
Even the beginner today must enter the ranks 
with something more than a mere foundation. 
Business cannot afford to train the raw recruit 
as it used to in better days. The beginner 
today, when he gets a position, must compete 
with more experienced help in order to hold 
it. His school training must be thorough, and 
complete enough to make him immediately 
useful in the niche that he will fill in the busi- 
ness world. 

The lesson thus indicated is particularly 
applicable to the thousands of students com- 
mencing the study of shorthand this month. 
The kind of beginning that is made in a sub- 
ject is very frequently the determining factor 
of success or failure. The attitude with which 
a subject is approached dictates usually the 
effort that is put into it, and the consequent 
benefits to derived from it. Stenography 
cannot be undertaken today as a mere means 


now 


of business 
was the “mortality’ 
Youngsters in school, 


of “prying loose” a job from some reluctant 
employer. The routine stenographer, looking 
only to the pay envelope, is a sad, sad creature, 
answering want ads and standing in long lines 
seeking an interview. The only business assist 
ant today who can “feel secure in his job is 
the one who has made himself more than rou- 
tinely valuable to the business, who has made 
the most of his school training and then has 
continued his study in the particular office to 
which fate assigned him. Whether by 
professional skill, or by conscientious effort, 
he has kept his services at one hundred cents 
to the dollar, in a market where all values 
have been depressed 

Shorthand still offers the maximum oppor- 
tunity for the effort put into it. It is still the 
ideal stepping-stone to a business career that 
it has always been. The only difference be 
tween now and other times is that the com 
petition is keener Competition is always 
hard on the incompetent and mediocre, but the 
topnotcher never has cause to complain. He 
thrives on competition, and constantly grows 
in capacity as he meets and conquers it. 

The lesson of the day is thoroughness and 
intelligent preparation. And a good beginning 
is important. The momentum of a good start 
will carry many a rough spot, in 
good times 


has 


you over 


and in bad 
CO? 


7 
How Fast? 
can shorthand be written is a 


Hex fast 
question that comes to the mind of 


every student beginning the subject. It is 
a pertinent question, but it really has no sat 
isfactory answer. There are records that 
indicate exactly how fast shorthand has been 
written, but so many elements enter into the 
question that only a rash man would pin him 
self down to a specific limit to shorthand 
speed. 

To say that a writer writes 100 words a 
minute or 200 means nothing at all unless it 
is known upon what type of material he wrote 
One hundred words a minute on a profound 
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«litorial may be a much more substantial feat 
than 200 a minute on an extempo- 
raneous political speech. Some testimony at 
300 words a minute may be a reasonable 
speed, but other types of testimony (especial- 
ly medical) is difficult at 125 or 150 words a 
minute. The question of shorthand speed is 
so inextricably bound up with the matter of 
material that the two cannot be separated. 
The mere mention of speed of itself means 
very little. 

It is sufficient to say that modern shorthand, 
practiced by an expert, can be written as fast 
as the circumstances demand. A man dictat- 
ing an editorial to a stenographer requires only 
the speed at which he can compose, which is 
rarely, if ever, in excess of 100 words a min- 
ute; the more profound his thought, invariably 
the slower the speed at which he will dictate 
The speaker on the platform, speaking ex- 
temporaneously, will require greater speed of 
the reporter, but his language is simpler, more 
phraseable, and therefore capable of being 
written at a much higher rate. Again, the 
witness on the stand, nervous and excited, will 
soar into heights undreamed of by either the 
editorial writer or the political campaigner, 


words 
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but his language will be still more simple and 
susceptible of very fast writing. 

Many experts have actually written over 
300 words a minute for short spurts of one or 
two minutes, but the records generally ac- 
cepted as representative and authentic are 
those established in the national contests con- 
ducted for years by the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association. For the benefit of 
the many students interested in what may be 
accomplished in shorthand, we give the high- 
est records ever made in these contests on the 
three representative types of material—solid 
matter (speeches or sermons), judge’s charge, 
and testimony. All these records wcre made 
under contest conditions, and represent “takes” 
of five minutes each 

Highest speed on solid matter—220 words 
a minute; accuracy, 99.81 per cent. Record 
held jointly by Martin J. Dupraw, Nathan 
Behrin, and Solomon Powsner. 

Highest speed on judge’s charge 
a minute; accuracy 99.69 per cent. 
Mr. Dupraw. 

Highest speed on testimony—282 words a 
minute; accuracy 99.29 per cent. Made by 
Charles L. Swem. 


260 words 


Made by 


oO° 


795 Contestants Under One Roof 


The next problem was to get an 


EVEN hundred ninety-five students in sev- 

enteen classrooms and assembly took dic- 
tation simultaneously in the eleventh annual 
shorthand contest of the New York City 
Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association. 
Never im our experience have we seen so 
many students competing under one roof. 

With so many students taking part, it was 
necessary to find a way of giving dictation to 
all with no chance of some students not hear- 
ing. This problem was satisfactorily solved 
by the introduction of the Western Electric 
Public Speaking system. 


expert 
dictator. This was secured in the person of 
Mr. Clyde Insley Blanchard, director of re- 
search for the Gregg Publishing Company, 
whose voice through the amplifiers was al! 
that could be asked for. You know—yet per- 
haps you don’t, so we'll tell you—it is Mr. 
Blanchard’s voice that you listen to on your 
set of “Shorthand Speed Dictation Records.” 

Excellent work was accomplished by the 
contestants in this Metropolitan Contest, as 
this annual event of the G. S. T. A. is 
dubbed. The following awards were made 


120 Words-a-Minute Test 


Individual Awards 


New York City High Schools 


George Granat, High School of Commerce 


Private Schools 


Matilda L. Ringer, Hunter College, 


New York City 


Prize 


Gold Medal 


Gold Medal 


School Awards 


High Schools and Private Schools 
High School of Commerce, New York City 


Hunter College, New York City 


Per Cent Accuracy 
99.83 


99.6 


(Continued on page 
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CURIOUS CLIPDPINES 


And yet they must be true, 
We Saw Them in the Papers! 
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100-W ords-a-Minute Test 
Individual Awards 
New York City High Schools Prize 


Harold Adler, High School of Commerce 1 Gold Medal 
Elizabeth Diggins, Haaren High School Silver Medal 
Esther Morris, James Monroe High Schoo! } tronze Medal 


Suburban High Schools 
Elmyra Nesbihal, Dickinson High School,, Jersey City 

ew Jersey Gold Medal 
Hazel Norris, Roselle Park, New Jersey aX Silver Medal 
Private Schools 
Marion Stubecki, Pace Institute, New York City 
Muriel M. Rosser, Pace Institute, New York City 
Marie Schneider, Pace Institute, New York City 

School Awards 

New York City High Schools—Team of 5 


James Monroe High School 
Haaren High School 
High School of Commerce 


Bushwick High School 


S0-W ords-a-Minute Test 
Individual Awards 
New York City High Schools Rap Prize 
Sylvia Keller, James Monroe High School Ist Gold Meda 


George J. Gershen, High School of Commerce i Silver Meda 
Helen Lipow, Abraham Lincoln High School Bronze Med 


Suburban High Schools 


Mildred Zimmerman, Roselle Park, New Jersey 
Evelyn Sayer, St. Peter's Commercial High School 
Newark, New Jersey 
Amelia Marsar, Englewood, New Jersey 
Private Schools 
Elizabeth McDonnell, Drake Business School, 
Paterson, New Jersey ! sold Medal 


Elizabeth Harrison, Pace Institute, New York City : Silver Medal 
Allen Boyd, Brandon-Stevens Institute, Staten Island, New York id Bronze Medal 


School Awards 
Trade errors pe ’ 


New York City High Schools »ualifying student 


James Monroe High School 1.16 
High School of Commerce 1.30 
Haaren High School 2.00 
Abraham Lincoln High School 2.25 
Bushwick High School ) 


Suburban High Schools % Papers 


Yonkers High School of Commerce 

High School, Passaic, New Jersey 

Union Hill High School, Union City, New Jersey 

High School, Englewood, New Jersey 

Dickinson High School, Jersey City, New Jersey 

High School, Roselle Park, New Jersey 

St. Peter’s Commercial High School, Newark, New Jersey 


Private Schools—Team of 5 


Pace Institute, New York City 

Brandon-Stevens Institute, Staten Island, New York 
Gaines School, New York City 

Drake Business School, Paterson, New Jersey 
The Alden School, New York City 
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Conducted by FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 
270 Madison Avenue, New York = ee 


The Good News 


HE “day Labor 

Day” always seems to ar 

rive! No particular “good 
news” about that, is there? 
Still, it might be even worse if 
it didn't come! 
Then, of course 
thing to be said in favor of re 
turning to school. We can get 
a good deal of fun out of it if 
probably we do 
Most of us are will- 
it even though we 
question, I 


alter 


*, tnere 1s sore 


we try—besides, 
need to be educated. 
ing to take that view of 
sometimes feel it is a debatable 
feel the same way about it—and I am strong 
for things that help make the well-known 
“learning process” a somewhat pleasant and 
agreeable one. 

So here’s a department of the 
Writer that is to brighten your course, to 
cheer you up. Not that it is meant to be 
funny just encouraging and stimulating 
Others will tell you how hard you must study, 
how you must watch your step and stick to 
the job if you want to get along, but here we 
pleasant task of considering how 
good you are, of telling you what you have 
done instead of what you have got to do! 
Isn't that something? 


Gret G 


have the 


What It’s All About 

Now before you read any further, will you 
look back at the heading of this department, 
the pretty drawing that is put there to make 
it look interesting. The “bouquet” is of lau- 
rel, emblem of accomplishment, as you have 
probably learned before getting this far in 
your school experience. But what I especially 
want you to see in the heading are the sev- 
eral monograms incorporated in the design. 
These are the insignia of some great scho- 
lastic fraternities, honorary societies. We 
are starting right now to “rush” you! 

“O.G.A.” stands for the Order of Gregg 
Artists. Its membership runs into hundreds 
of thousands. Manv thousands of new mem 


bers are enrolled each year. Mem- 
means the development 
of commendable skill in the use 
of the art of shorthand. 

“C.T.” means Competent Typ 
ist. We like to refer to typing 
shorthand 

practical 


bership 


as the twin art of 
Both arts have 
value, but the pleasure and sat 
on you will get from their 
depend very much upon 
develop your skill. Member 
ship in these hon fraternities identifies the 
real shorthand and typing artist 
Here in this department of the Grecc Wr 

rER, and in many other ways through the work 
of the Grecc WriTeR organization, we are go- 
ing to watch your progress and try to help 
lection to membership 


great 


isfacti 
use W ill 


how fully you 


you along the 1 
in these great professional societies 
Here ls How We Go About It 
For many Grecc Writer has of 
fered certificates and other 
to students of shorthand and typewriting who 
measure up to certain standards in their work 
step 


years the 


honor 


awards ol 


The certificate program embraces every 
of the cou.'s¢ 
end, when you attain your final diploma a 
awards 


from the beginning to the 


complete and coherent system of 
which have become so popular that they have 
been adopted as standard measures of accom 
plishment in thousands of schools throughout 
countries, and are utilized by 
markers of the 


typewriting, 


this and other 
teachers as definite 
progress in shorthand, 
scription. These 
remind you of what 
your place in the class, but systematize, 
ize, and standardize the work for you so that 
you know at all times exactly where you are 
to do. The 
won, 


students 
and tran 
awards serve not only to 
you must do to keep 


definit 


certin 
provid 


and what you still have 
cates and other awards, 


when 
professional your 


recognition of 
credentials wl 


you with 
skill, and 


you go out to secure 


used as en 


your first position 


may be 
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One hundred and fifty thousand students 
won beautiful awards last year while pre- 
paring themselves for the greater rewards of 
professional service in the business world 
Now it is your turn to work for them. 

The joy of achievement is great. The 
knowledge that you are doing your work as 
well as or a little better than the other fellow 
is the best encouragement that can be given 
to strengthen your purpose and urge you on 
to a better performance of your task. - Read 
carefully, therefore, about these certificates 
and prizes; then ask your teacher for the 
Achievement Record Album, in which to pre- 
serve the certificates you will win, and resolve 
right now to win every one of them. 


Achievement Record Album 


To each student taking part in the Grece 
Writer credentials activities will be given 
a beautiful two-toned Achievement Record 
Album, in which to preserve the certifi- 
cates that are won in shorthand, typewriting, 
and transcription. The album has a place 
for every certificate, and when inserted in 
the order in which they are won they display 
an impressive and beautiful record of your 
accomplishment in school. 


O. G. A. Membership Certificate 


The first certificate available to you in 
your shorthand work is the Membership cer- 
tificate in the Order of Gregg Artists. This 
beautiful certificate of membership is awarded 
on your shorthand writing style. 

You can begin to prepare for it right now 
by striving to make your writing fluent, neat, 
and accurate. By the time you have com- 
pleted eight chapters in the Manual you 
should be able to meet the membership re- 
quirements. 

In each number of the Grecc Writer you 
will find an O.G.A. plate (key to a previous 
test) which you should use for special style 
practice. Read this plate, noting carefully 
the formation of each outline. Then write 
the article yourself as nearly like the plate as 
you can, and study your own work to see 
wherein it needs improvement. When you 
think your style has been developed far 
enough to justify your applying for member- 
ship in the O.G.A. you may prepare a speci- 
men from the O.G.A. Test, which you will 
also find in each magazine, and have it sub- 
mitted to us by your teacher for approval. 
If it measures up to the required standard, 
the certificate will be sent you. 

You should take pride in writing beautiful 
shorthand. It is an exceedingly practical thing, 
too, and will have much to do with your suc- 
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cess. Membership in the O.G.A. means that 
you have a sure foundation on which to build 
real expertness as a shorthand writer. 


Other Shorthand A wards 

Other “milestones” in your shorthand de- 
velopment are 

The Complete Theory Certificate, to be 
given when you have satisfactorily finished 
the theory work, and 

Speed Certificates to show your progress 
in taking dictation—the first one at 60 words, 
and others at 80 and 100 words a minute. If 
you bring your speed up to 120 words a min- 
ute, you can get an attractive pin which the 
Grecc Writer awards to the “better-than- 
average” writer. There are numerous medals 
to be won for even higher speeds up to 200 
words a minute, for which a beautiful dia- 
mond medal is awarded. 

You can see what is expected of you! 


Honors in T ypewriting 


\ typist’s work is measurable in two direc- 
tions—(1) the quality of the work as to neat- 
ness and arrangement, and (2) the speed with 
which it is done. As soon as you have learned 
to use the machine and do general work, as 
distinguished from the graded exercises given 
in your textbooks, you may aspire to win your 
first honor certificate in this field—the O.A.T. 
Junior Certificate. These initials signify “Or- 
der of Artistic Typists” (See the insignia in 
the left-hand border of our heading!) and the 
certificates are awarded in recognition of neat- 
ness and skill in arranging typewritten mat- 
ter. The tests are practical but not difficult. 
They are intended to show progress rather 
than the attainment of a final goal. You 
will find a test in each number of the Grecc 
Writer, with instructions as to what is to be 
done. 


Speeding lt Up 


Then comes one of the most enjoyab!e parts 
of the course—practicing for the C.T. creden- 
tials. These recognize speed in typing—and 
in the whole field of sport or competition 
there is nothing that has a prouder record 
than expert typing. Even those of us who 
have watched the development of typing 
speeds for years still marvel at the wonderful 
accomplishments of the boys and girls who 
come out each new season to equal or excel 
the records of former champions. Very pos- 
sibly you are to be one of these! The thought 
should be exhilarating and stimulating! 

The C.T. test is to be practiced—because it 
is intended for speed development as well as 
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the basis for a certificate of accomplishment. 
Jegin it early—and keep at it! 

The first C. T. certificate, again a progress 
certificate, can be granted when your typing 
speed has been brought to 40 net words a min- 
ute. Other certificates may be had at higher 
speeds—as high as you can go—but when you 
reach 60 words we consider you a competent 
typist and you receive the emblem pin of the 
Order. It is a distinction worthy of your 
best striving. 

Don’t forget that the typewritten transcript 
is the physical evidence to your employer of 
your ability as a stenographer. Accurate, ar- 
tistic work quickly done will inevitably open 
the way to advancement. Train yourself to 
write good notes that you can read readily 
and without error; bring your typing ability 
up to equal rank, and you will certainly find 
pleasure and profit in your work. The cre- 
dentials you can win as you go along will be 
concrete evidence of your ability to do the 
things on which success is built. 


Emblems of Skill 


In addition to the certificates and pins just 
mentioned, you may, if you submit your work 
in a club with other students of your class 
or if your work is sufficiently outstanding in 
quality, win one of the beautiful pins em- 
blematic of the three Orders. They are made 
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in gold, silver, bronze, or with jewelled set 
Ask your teacher about how these 
are won. In the meantime, strive to become 
the best in your class, the best in all the 
classes and win—the sterling silver trophy of 
exquisite workmanship and design which is 
given as a permanent possession to the short- 
hand student, or writer, whose notes are ad- 
judged the best received in the International 
Shorthand Writing Contest to be announced 
in the December Grecc Writer. That's a 
challenge for you! Somebody is going to win 
it. It might as well be you. 


tings. 


All Power to You! 


To realize your ambition to become a first 
rate stenographer is comparatively easy when 
you have a vision of what you want to be 
come to inspire you, your teacher to guide 
and help you, and the Grecc Writer creden- 
tials to spur you on to greater effort and 
power. 

Faithful attention to the 
ration of your lessons, persistence and deter- 
mination to win the awards, and enthusiasm 
to help you over the rough spots are the mo- 
tivating influences that will strengthen your 
shoulder at the wheel of Ambiticn and enable 
you to keep it “rolling along” to the ultimate 
accomplishment of your ideal All power to 
you, fellow Greggites! 


daily prepa 


CoO?°O 


September Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking and insurs 


accuracy in making out certificates. 


O. G. A. Writing Test 


This is a test of your ability te write shorthand 
smoothly, fluently, and accurately. It can be written 
by any student who has completed the first eight chap- 
ters of the Manual. Before submitting it for the cer- 
tificate of Membership in the Order of Gregg Artists, 
practice this test by Dr. Russell Conwell as often as 
you like, and until you have produced a copy in your 
best writing style. Ask your teacher to criticize your 
notes as you practice. 


There has been altogether too much talk 
about the secret of success. Success has no 
secret. Her voice is forever ringing through 
the market-place and crying in the wilderness, 
and the burden of her cry is one word—iill. 
Any man who hears and heeds that cry is 
equipped fully to climb to the very heights of 
life. 

If there is one thing I have tried to do 


through these years it is to indent in the 


> 


September test copy is good only until October 25, 1932.) 


when 
thev 


minds of our men the living fact that 
they give will the reins and say “Drive!” 
are headed for the heights 


O. A. T. Typing Tests 
Junior Test 


Anyone studying typewriting in school or by himself 
may try this plain copy test. The object is to display 
your skill at the keyboard—the evenness of touch and 
accuracy of writing will tell the story for you—and 
your ability to set up a piece of matter attractively— 
margins even and copy well balanced. Practice the test 
until you are satisfied that you have a specimen to 
submit that represents your very best work. Supply 
an appropriate title, nicely centered, for this article 
from The Nation's Business. 


When Aladdin rubbed his magic lamp the 
slaves of the lamp flew to obey his most ex 
travagant commands—providing vast estates, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Competent Typist Speed Test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of 
strokes by 5; then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words 
written. Each 200 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accom- 
panying figure to facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


“I am going up in the woods tomorrow, up to my cabin at the lake where 
I can forget business for a while and play.”” How many times have you heard 
friends speak of their country cabins, and have wished’ that you had a lake or 
woodland place of your own! 

With the pressure of modern life Americans are beginning to realize that it is 
not only pleasant but wise to satisfy this longing for a cabin in*® the country. 
When I get away from my business, a man often says, I see things in their true 
perspective. My cabin has paid for itself many times over in the sound decisions 
I have made after a quiet* time to think things out there. 

It is a fine thing for the family, too. The youngsters get brown and hard as 
little Indians, learn to swim like fishes, become self-reliant. And my wife says 
going‘ to the lake where she can forget housekeeping and clothes is the best rest 
she knows. That cabin has given us back the wholesome, outdoor fun modern 
people sometimes miss. It is the best investment’ in youth, in health, and in 
happiness we’ve ever made. 

Of course, your cabin of dreams is built with logs. We all want our cabins to 
look as though they had been there forever. Living in a cabin* that looks like a 
pioneer dwelling is part of the fun. And a log background forms the perfect 
setting for paddles, snowshoes, guns, navajo blankets, skiis, bearskins, buffalo 
heads, and all the other’ trappings and trophies of camp life. 

But do you realize that you can obtain this log effect with much less trouble 
and expense than by felling whole trees, stripping and hauling them to your 
site? Log siding looks just like peeled pine logs. You can get it from your lumber 
dealer. It is made of Norway Pine, and Ponderosa Pine, so it is perfectly at 
home in the woods. 

These small, simple’ cabins hold a world of freedom and rest. A cheery stove, 
a warm, dry bunk—-what more does a man need for happiness after a long day 
in the open? Ideal to duck into for a raft of grub and a snooze;'’ then off to the 
woods again. Let the winds blow and the snow drift; you won’t mind if your 
cabin is built with log siding. After all wintertime is one of the best seasons in 
the woods, when partridge'' and rabbit tracks crisscross the snow and the white 
hillside calls for skiis. 

Planning your cabin is the experience of a lifetime. You will never enjoy any- 
thing more than the hours you spend figuring'* out just how you want your 
bunks and cupboards, your fireplace and woodbox, and all the other details that 
bear witness to the cleverness and ingenuity of a woodsman. If life is going a bit 
stale,’ if this year has been a tough one and you need a change, just start in to 
plan a cabin and you'll feel like a new man. 

Then to be a kid again where the purpose of life is to have a good time just 
take'* your family or your gang out and put them up in these bunks. If pillows, 
socks, everything handy doesn’t fly before the night is over, or if somebody isn’t 
bounced in a blanket, we miss our guess. (3,003 strokes) 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.| 
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building palaces, bringing him jewels and lux- 
uries. It seemed like a wild dream. But when 
our generators of electric current rub their 
magic lamp, they enslave a flood of energy 
that lights and heats and feeds and enriches 
the nation, and so magnifies the creative power 
of man that he enjoys resources Aladdin never 
dreamed of. 

Electricity is a vital element in the expan- 
sion of business and prosperity out of which 
have come better social conditions, a health 
and comfort not equaled in any other age. 

The substitution of electric current for hu- 
man muscle has already released millions of 
American citizens from manual labor that 
amounted to slavery. Electricity actually 
performs labor for workers in the mine, the 
mill, the factory, the construction enterprise. 
Let us look at one instance. 

The coal miner need no longer exhaust 
himself wielding drill or pick, or shovel. In- 
stead he starts and guides an electric drilling 
machine that does the actual work. One 
skilled miner with one electric drill today can 
get out as much coal as 50 miners could drill 
out by hand. 

And—much more important to the welfare 
of the nation—when that man comes up out 
of the mine at the end of the day he is not 
exhausted as the old-time miner was. He has 
abundant energy to enjoy life, to read or study 
or sing or go to some place of amusement. 
And the coal miner is but one of many kinds 
of workers from whose backs electricity has 
lifted the burden of crushing toil. 


Senior Test 


This test is dor the advanced typing students who 
already hold their Junior O.A.T. Certificates and have 
Pp d the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 words 
a minute. Set up this letter and the list following 
in good form. Remember, tabulation, to be useful, 
must be so arranged as to present a clear and brief 
picture that can be quickly grasped by the eye. There 
must be no erasures and no strikeovers or typograph- 
ical errors on the copy you submit for your Senior 
O.A.T. Certificate in the Order of Artistic Typists. 





Dear Madam: A copy of the “Home Dec- 
orator’s Idea Book” is being mailed you today. 
We hope you will enjoy it and that it will 
help you to make your own home more at- 
tractive and interesting. 

As you glance through the book you will 
find it divided into seven main sections or 
portfolios. The first tells briefly how to go 
about planning the decoration of a room and 
shows four model color schemes. These are 
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reproductions of actual materials—linoleum, 
draperies, wall finishes, wood trim, and rugs. 
Notice how much the floor contributes to the 
charm of these combinations. And these are 
only a few of the hundreds of lovely schemes 
that are possible with modern linoleum designs 
and colorings. 

Portfolios 2, 3, 4, and 5 discuss the deco- 
ration of various types of interiors and in- 
clude colored illustrations of carefully planned 
and attractively decorated rooms. Special 
floor designs and colorplates of a number of 
our nicest current patterns are shown in the 
last two sections of the book. And don't 
forget the handy pocket on the inside of the 
back cover for filing our magazine advertise- 
ments, samples, and decorating ideas which 
you may collect from time to time. 

If you are planning linoleum floors for any 
of your rooms and are undecided about the 
design and coloring, the help of our Bureau of 
Interior Decoration is at your disposal. Read 
the offer on page two of the book. Of course 
all of our recommendations and color schemes 
are based on appropriate linoleum floors. The 
suggestions are practical and workable, and 
while this free service is quite complete and 
expensive, we are glad to offer it to prospec- 
tive users of Art Linoleum. 

Your local stores that carry Art Linoleum 
will be glad to show you patterns and quote 
you prices. For your convenience the names 
of some of the stores in your city, or nearby, 
are given on the enclosed list. If for any rea- 
son you are unable to find just what you want, 
drop us a line and we shall be glad to put you 
in touch with a store that will take care of 
your needs. Very truly yours, Art Linoleum 
Manufacturers, Bureau of Interior Decora- 
tion (dictator’s and stenographer’s initials. En- 
closure). 


Supply street addresses for the names to be listed 
on the enclosure. 

Among the good stores in your vicinity that 
sell Art Linoleum, Rugs, and Floor Covering 
are the following: Adams-Flanigan Company, 
Aetna Carpet Company, The Alexander Com- 
pany, Mrs. Anna Alpert, S. Applebone, S. 
Aronson & Son, Baumann & Company, Inc., 
Bloomington Brothers, Conradson & Hilt, 
Eastern Linoleum & Carpet Company, Fisher 
Oil Cloth Company, Greenbaum and Sons, 
Penner & Mauritz, Prospect Furniture Com- 
pany, Stellar Furnishings, Inc., United States 
Floor Covering Company, West Farms, Inc., 
B. Woolf & Sons. 





in dividends. 





Babe Ruth may be only a shade better than other great ball players, but that shade 
draws more salary than all the rest of him. The extra ounce of drive that he gets into 
a ball makes a home-run of what would otherwise be an “out.” 


Get that extra ounce into every drive of yours in the business world and it will tell 


—Peter Clark MacFarlane, in “Letters from Famous People.” 
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Fountain Pen 


Charlotte P. Freinberg, High 
School, Hudson, New York 

Irene Cram, High School, 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 

He'en Vavrek, High School, 
Whiting, Indiana 

Celia Polus and Bernadine 
C. Sehmid. St. Ann's Com- 
mercial School, Buffa'o, New 
York 

“yde Madison, Wyandotte 
High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Taishi Matsumoto, High 
School, Santa Monica, Cali 
fornia 

Frank Garrity and Sophie 
Lazuk, High School of Com 
merce, Yonkers, New York 

Jean Horton, Humboldt High 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Mildred W. Johnston, Barnes 
Commercial School, Denver, 
Colorado 


Pearl Pin 


Doris Rheynard, High School, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Mary Pedbereznak, High 
School, Ansonia, Connecticut 

Margaret McMahon, The Adult 
School, Gary, Indiana 

Joan Duffy, Powell School of 
Business, Scranton, Penn 
sylvania 

Doris Ellis, High School, 
Maplewood, Missouri 

Irving Roth, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Elizabeth Kelsey, Harvey High 
School, Painesville, Ohie 

Ellen Seiortine, J. Kohn High 
School of Commerce, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Wella Ames, High School, 
Salem, Oregon 

Primitive C. Unabia, Senior 
Commerdal Club, Honolulu, 
Hawall 


Emerald Pin 


Mabel Pingree, High School, 
Brattleboro, Vermont 

Dorothy Matkins, Hanover 
Township High School. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyivania 

Virginia Herbert, Belmont 
High Schoo!, Los Angeles, 
California 

Milas Houpupek, South High 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 
Marcella Sampson, St. Mar- 
garet’s Academy, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 

Anna Mary Hoenninger, Cath 
olle High School, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 

Lena Cavaliere. German Town- 
ship High School, MeClei- 
landtewn, Pennsylvania 

Gladys Storm. Hadley Voca- 
tional School, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

Annabel Ambler, Evanston 
Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Lerene McClusky, Rosiclare 
Community High School. 
Rosiclare, Tllinols 

Olive Shearer, High School, 
Yakima, Washington 

Hazel Snead. Union High 
School, Fullerton, California 
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O.G.A. Club a Prize Awards 


Mary R. MeManus, Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help High 
School, Roxbury, Massa- 
chusetts 


Romona Bowman, High School, 
Laramie, Wyoming 

Norma Broggi, High School, 
Agawam, Massachusetts 


Plate forthe May O.G.A. 
Test 
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Gold Pin 


Coy Fleming and Valera Kelt- 
ner, Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas 

Mary Culhane, St. Mary's 
Beheo!, Rochester, New 
York 

Marie Tourbler, High School, 
Watertown, Wisconsin 


7 L- 


Alice Virginia Anderson, Com- 
munity High School, Carlin- 
ville, Tilinois 

Rachel Rae Warrell, Gray's 
Business College, Portland, 
Maine 

Alleen Martin, High School 
Monroe, Michigan 

Bernice Barnhart, High 
School, Salina, Kansas 


Doris Loulse Heckler, High 
School, Sharon, Pennsy!- 
vania 

Faith Becker, Community 
High School, Staunton, 
Iilineis 

Al‘een Snook, Senior High 
School, Ga'esburg, Illinois 

Ruby Reinhart, Haverford 
Township High School, 
Brookline, Delaware County, 
Pennsy!vania 

Gentry Gregory, High Schoo! 
Mason City, lowa 

Lillian Cheva ler, High Schoo!, 
Linden, New Jersey 

Miriam Nozik, Glenville High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mary Loulse Brady, Union 
High School, Merced, 
California 

Frances Vea, High School, 
Stoughton, Wisconsin 

Dale The an, High School, 
Charles City, lowa 

Violet Keller, Senior High 
School, Pocatello, Idaho 

Brelyn CC. Hora, St. Philo 
mena School, Chicago, Illi 
nols 

Eugene Miecock, Sacred Heart 
School, St. Paul, Minnesots 

Geneva Bilyew, Township 
High School, Robinson, 
Illinois 

Derthy Ashley, High School, 
Spencer, lowa 

Elleen Byrne, Alvernia High 
School, Chicago, Iilinels 

Nellie Collins, High Sehool, 
Grants Pass, Oregon 

Alice Kasparian, Fresno Tech 
nical High School, Fresno, 
Ca ifornia 

Janet Ingram, Nebraska State 
Teachers’ College, Kearney. 
Nebraska 

Katherine Casey, High School, 
Campbeliten, New Bruns 
wick, Canada 

Irene Feeney, High School of 
Commerce, Yonkers, New 
York 

Selma Jakont, Northern High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Florence Swenson, High 
School, South St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Sidney Hammer, Heald Col 
lege, San Jose, California 

Wilma Deck, High Schoo! 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

John Larkowski, McDonell 
Memorial High School, 
Chippewa Falls, Wiscons'n 

Juanita Miller, Argentine 
High Scheol, Kansas (City, 
Kansas 

Thuen Sukkavi, St. Gabriel's 
College, Samsen, Bangkok 
Aroon Sri Boon Ruang, The 
Assumption College, Bang 
kok, Siam 


Silver Pin 


Mary De Keuster, Racine Vo 
cational School, Racine, 
Wisconsin 

Alice Burrus, High School, 
Vila Grove, Illinots 

Rose Ryznar, High School, 
Ecorse, Michigan 

Mary Saad, High School, 
Downers Grove, Illinois 

Vivian Skinner, High School 
Wethersfield, Connecticut 


ee eS 
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A. Fred Padiey, High School, 
Mansfield, Massachusetts 

Alma Ranta, Union High 
School, Willoughby, Ohio 

Giadys Barman, John Marshall 
High School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Yvonne Cornellier, Thibodeau 
Business College, Fall River, 
Massachusetts 

Lucy Connelly, High School, 
Ortonville, Minnesota 

Helen Geler, Feitshang High 
School, Springfield, Illinois 

Olga Benson, Central School, 

ester, Michigan 

Evelyn Welty, Union High 
School, Lodi, California 

Lorame Ebnet, Technical High 
School, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota 

Henrietta 
High School, 
lowa 

Luella Christman, Senior 
High School, Decatur, 
I!linols 

Anna Franks, St. Charles’ 
School, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania 

Lucile M 
School, 
sota 

June Springer, Central High 
School, Flint, Michigan 
Anna Se bitschka, St. Agnes 
School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Betty Ruth Krebs, High 
School, Mason City, lowa 

Rose Gaudette, St. Jean 
Baptiste, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts 

Fred Volpini, 
High School, 
ley, Illinois 

Genevieve Ziskovsky and 
Frances Yelinek, South 
High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska 

Helen Craig, Sweetwater 
Union Higa School, National 
City, California 

Anne B. Hunt, The Massil- 
lon Commercial Institute, 
Massillon, Ohio 

Margaret Namestka, High 
School, Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

Violet Margaret Klaer, Cath- 
olie High School, Red 
Bank, New Jersey 

Loulse Larsen, Northeastern 
Business College, Portland, 
Maine 

Mildred Brewer, High School, 
Houlton, Maine 

Maxine Heidenreich, Sacred 
Heart School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Avaleen Gfell, St. Joseph 
High School, Fremont, Ohio 

Irene Schmitz, St. Joseph 
School, Peru, Illinois 

Margurite Zweifel, High 
School, Tillamook, Oregon 

Lucile Dale, High School, 
West Palm Beach, Florida 

Joe Reece Wright, High 
School, Butler, Missouri 

Hi'da Gabree, High School, 
Burlington, Vermont 

Iva R. Brillhart, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsylvania 

Clee Beryl Merrow, Cony 
High School, Augusta, 
Maine 

Warren Fisher, Muhlenberg 
Township High School, 
Laureldale, Pennsylvania 

Ida Mayer, High School, 
Hermann, Missouri 

Betty Hoffman, High School, 
Cudahy, Wisconsin 

Cecelia Nadolski, High Schoc', 
Dickinson, North Dakota 


Meiburg, Wilson 
Rock Rapids, 


Krongard, High 
Stillwater, Minne 


Hall Township 
Spring Val- 
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America Cortes, Central High 
School, Santurce, Puerto 
Rico 

Phyllis Tapley, Thornton 
Academy, Saco, Maine 

Pauline Charity, Lawrence 
High School, Fairfield, 
Maine 

Lucille Pegg, High School, 
Allegan, Michigan 

Victoria Quapp and Lucy War- 
ner, William Penn Senior 
High School, York, 
Pennsylvania 

Frances Johnson, Union High 
School, Fullerton, California 

Agnes Sileziak, Union High 
School, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan 

Irma McDanel, Union High 
School, Orange, California 

Violet Kissel, Community 
High School, Geneva, 
Illinois 

Lois Sorenson, Herbert Hoover 
High School, San Diego, 
California 

Beatrice Anderson, 
School, Warren, 
vania 

A. Poretsky, Gregg Shorthand 
School, Tientsin, North 
China 

Marjorie F. Robinson, High 
Schoel, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts 

Carmen Luisa Rivera, Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico 

Helen Martis, St. Margaret's 
School, Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts 

Hazel Sullivan, Western High 
School, Detroit, Michigan 

Sophie Traskos, Detroit Com 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan 


High 
Pennsyl- 


Bronze Pin 


Ellen Henson, Long Beach 
Secretarial College, Long 
Beach, California 

Stella M. Gerlach, Manor 
Township High School, Mil- 
lersville, Pennsylvania 

Ruth Velnicki, High School, 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin 

Madeleine Coderre, Tourte!l- 
lotte Memorial High School, 
North Grosvenordale, Con- 
necticut 

Elinor 8. Woodbury, High 
School, Mansfield, Massa- 
chusetts 

Phyllis Smith, Brea-Olinda 
Union High School, Brea, 
California 

Bernice Huber, 
High School, 
nois 

Beatrice St. Laurent, Thibo- 
deau Business College, Fall 
River, Massachusetts 

Marthe Courchesne, Precious 
Blood School, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts 

Gwendolyn Pedrucei, Kincaid 
High School, Kincaid, 
Illinois 

Geraldean Peters, Nebraska 
State Teachers’ College, 
Wayne, Nebraska 

Mildred Missler, Sts. Peter 
and Paul School, Ottawa, 
Ohio 

Florence Weightman, High 
School, Huntley, Illinois 

Jane Humphrey, Keating Sec- 
retarial College, Spokane, 
Washington 

Adeline Roth, High School, 
Madison, Minnesota 

Donald Barta, High School, 
New Prague, Minnesota 


Community 
Easton, Iili- 


Esther Cohen, Belmont High 
School, Los Angeles, 
California 

Eloisa Martinez, Rio Grande 
County High School, Monte 
Vista, Colorado 

John Kelly, St. Boniface 
High School, Cold Spring, 
Minnesota 

Rose Sherman, 
Albia, Iowa 

Ocie Adams, High School, 
Louann, Arkansas 

Grace McGinnis, Sparks Col- 
lege, Shelbyville, Tlinois 

Carmela Carroza, Madonna 
High School, Aurora, 
Iilinols 

Helen Green, Little Flower 
School, Spokane, Wash- 
ington 

Bernadette Doyle, St. Mary's 
School, Salem, South Dakota 

Norma Greennagle, Township 
High School, Metamora, 
Tilinois 

Rophie Fash, Community High 
School, Valier, Illinois 

Hi'da Nicholson, Catholic 
High School, Altoona, 
Pennsylvania 

Alice Vickerman, Union High 
School, Milten Junction, 
Wisconsin 

Evelyn Brace, Newport Har- 
bor Union High School, 
Newport Beach, California 

Marcella Harry, St. Francis 
De Sales School, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

Jeraldine Daffern, Belt Val- 
ley High School, Belt, 
Montana 

Katharine Hancock, May 
Macklin’s Secretarial 
School, Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia 

Damaris V. Nelson, High 
School, Mound, Minnesota 

Mary Elizabeth Maher, St. 
Paul's School, Marion, 
Indiana 

Mary Rita Marshall, St 
Mary’s Commercial, Salem, 
Massachusetts 

Frances Taylor, High School, 
Kinston, North Carolina 

Catherine Pence, St. Joseph 
School, Garrett, Indiana 

Kathleen Babcock, Harter- 
Stanford Township High 
School, Flora, Tilinois 

Eleanor Turner, High School, 
Nevada City, California 

Bessie Lueth, Union High 
School, Sutter, California 

Blanche Theisen, Marion 
Chester, and Elleen Van 
Siyke, Northfield High 
School, Northfield, Minne- 
sota 

Adele Schonhoft, Regina High 
School, Norwood, Ohio 

Myrtle Barnes, The Business 
Institute, Pontiac, Michigan 

Anita Girard, St. Aloysius 
Business College, Nashua, 
New Hampshire 

Elizabeth Lauwaert, High 
School, Macon, Missourt 

Gertrude Kissner, St. John’s 
School, Defiance, Ohio 

Eleanor Schiaff, St. Anthony 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Jean Elliott, Hamilton Busi 
ness College, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

Stel'a Golemo, Dickinson 
High School, Jersey City, 
New Jersey 

Mary Anna Ebinger, St. 
Michael's Commercial School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


High School, 
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E. Imogene Cox, High School, 
Lubec, Maine 

Margaret Mary Muleshy, 
Trinity High School, 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Hilda Korwelt, High School, 
Lead, South Dakota 

William Carter, St. Peter’s 
High School, Columbia, 
South Carolina 

Ruth Gurda, St. Joseph's 
High School, Denver, 
Colorado 

Corene Hanson, High School, 
Kenyon, Minnesota 

Elmore Angerer, Community 
High School, Viola, Illinois 

Betty Bassett, Township High 
School, Neoga, Illinois 

Marie Therese Roy, St 
Agatha High School, St 
Agatha, Maine 

Mary Klaff, George Washing- 
ton High School, Danville. 
Virginia 

Evelyn Tavender and Lucille 
Aldrich, Township High 
School, Harrisburg, Illinois 

Edna Brie Ferrell, High 
Sehool, Kennewick, Wash- 
ington 

Helen De Golier, High School, 
Amery, Wisconsin 

Janet Duclos, St. Ann's 
Academy, Mariboro, Mas 
sachusetts 

Ethel Dotson, Lincoln High 
Evening School, Portland, 
Oregon 

Jessie Viano, Reed-Custer 
Township High School, 
Braidwood, Tilinols 

Elva Bubler, State School for 
Girls, Hallowell, Maine 

Viola Faber, High School, 
Galena, Illinois 

Clara Robak, St. John’s Nep. 
School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Miriam Baum, High School, 
Middletown, Pennsylvania 

Verna Dickerson, High School, 
Webb City, Oklahoma 

Maxine Garberson, High 
School, Sibley, Iowa 

Irene Cummins, High School, 
Kalama, Washington 

Vera Weekly, High School, 
Yuma, Colorado 

Alta Davis, High School, 
Seda Springs, Idaho 

Virginia Shine, St. Mary's 
High School, Chillicothe, 
Ohio 

Annette Levesque, Dominican 
Academy, Fall River, 
Massachusetts 

Rosalie Murray, St. Luke's 
School, Glenside, Pennsy!- 
vania 

Virginia Rice, High School. 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 

Frances van de Erve, High 
School, Carrington, North 
Dakota 

Sarah O'Connell, St. Joseph 
School, Union City, New 
Jersey 

Clair Ferree, Thompson 
School, York, Pennsylvania 

Catherine Zueco, Searles High 
School, Great Barrington. 
Massachusetts 

Tom Shriver and Jane Gib 
son, Welch's Business Col 
lege, Oll City, Pennsylvania 

Mae Campbell, St. Charles 
High School, St. Charles, 
Minnesota 

Mary F. Lach, Bliss College. 
Lewiston, Maine 

Edith Dahike, Community 
High l, Marengo, 
Illinots 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Cruise of the Cleopatra 


(Continued from page 8) 
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(To be continued next month) 


coO° 
O. G. A. Club Prize Awards 


(Concluded from page 38) 


St. Aloysius Roy Indermill, 
Lamar, 

Clee Nordmeyer, High School, 
Chebanse, Illinois 

Ariene Smith, High School, 
Merrimac, Massachusetts 

Pauline Butalla, German 
Township High School, 
McClellandtown, Pennsy!- 
vania 

Gather Garnes, Union High 
School, Yuma, Arizona 

Janet Henrykowski, High 
School, Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Frances Byrne, 
School, Newark, New Jersey 

Brelyn Uppenberg, High 
School, Mt. Carroll, Illinois 

Richard Bartlett, Roosevelt 
High School, Yonkers, New 
York 

Doris Riley, Cherokee County 
Community High School, 
Columbus, Kansas 

Vivienne Mallinger, High 
School, Ada, Minnesota 

Helen Louise Maurer, High 
School, Coldwater, Michigan 


High School, 
ado 


Yeranouwhl Djanoyan, Ameri 
can Academy for Girls, 
Stamboul, Turkey 

Mildred Belema, High School, 
Waupun, Wisconsin 

Evelyn A'stead, High Schoo! 
Juneau, Alaska 

Marian Higinbotham, Sacred 
Heart Academy, Ogden, Utah 

Sue Pollyette and Emily B 
Scarborough, Strayer. Bryant 
and Stratton College, Bal 

Marecuerite Hechinger, W1! timore, Maryland 
lam Penn Senior High Ada Fish, Manhattan High 
School, York, Pennsylvania School, Manhattan, Kansas 


Charlies Freeman, Community 
High School, Minonk 
Illinois 

Hermance Maillet, St. Joseph 
Academy, Salem, Massa- 
chusetts 

Helen Paserbevis, 
School, Conneaut, Ohio 

Blanche Greenberg, Northern 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 


High 


oO° 


Famous Shorthand Writer and His Opportunity 


(Concluded from page 13) 


party. Then when Wilson was elected 
President, he stuck to Swem and made him 
his official stenographic secretary. He was 
with him for eight years, including Wilson's 
official European trips. 

Since his White House experience, he has 
twice been the World’s Champion Shorthand 
Writer, and is now a Supreme Court reporter 
for the State of New York. 

The famous shorthand writer never at- 
tended any other shorthand school except that 
of Rider College. His genius, his application 
to study, his pleasing disposition, and perhaps 
other winning traits were there discovered, 
and by this discovery he was brought to 
John R. Gregg and to Woodrow Wilson. It 


was a fortunate coincidence that this lad so 
early in life became associated with the 
Gregg Publishing Company and with John R. 
Gregg and his experts in the further develop- 
ment of his skill. 

Swem was a shorthand genius, but that 
was not all. It was said of him that “he was 
a fiend for hard work.” His record and his 
experience would testify that no student was 
ever more industrious. He had natural apti 
tude, and close application to the task in hand 
developed that aptitude. 

No heritage left to the present generation is 
of greater value than the example and ex- 
perience in achievements left by the brave and 
determined imbued with ideals. 
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September’s “Talent Teaser” 


/ | \ HESE “Talent Teasers” proved so popu- 
lar last year that we are continuing the 
series this year to give our new readers 

the fun of savoring this “bit of seasoning” for 

the sometimes toilsome reading practice that 
is so necessary to the development of short- 
hand skill. These cut-up plates will challenge 
your ordinary reading ability, putting up to 


-) 
——w's 


2f 


you for solution a problem such as you will 
meet in the office when you come to an unde- 
cipherable outline in your notes. 

The line cut across the plate here takes 
away some whole outlines, and again leaves 
a little as a clue to the word omitted. Here's 
a test of your ingenuity at transcribing ! 

Next month’s key will check the results. 


Sud 


eel &. &i 


J) AT — ~oe- 7. (2%) 


Key to Last Month’s “Talent Teaser” 


[Words missing or partly gone in the plate are given 
here in italics; figures indicate word count.) 


Fault is about the only thing that can be found 
where it does not exist. The faultfinder looks through” 
blue spectacles. The defect is in his vision. Psy- 
chology has pretty thoroughly established the fact 
that ghosts are creations of® the subjective mind—and 
faultfinding is very much like ghost-seeing. You see 
blurs and blotches which, if properly® traced, will be 
found to begin and end their actual existence in your 
own eye or stomach or liver. There® is nothing else 
we can look for with so much certainty of finding it 
as fault and trouble. 

If anticipation’’ did not go more than half way 


to meet troubles most of them would miss their way 
and never get'” near you. 

They say that one of the things you cannot make 
or alter is environment—that it is fixed,’” inflexible, 
and that you are its slave. That is a pessimistic lice 

The man who thinks the world is full’ of good 
people and kindly blessings is much richer than he 
who thinks to the contrary Each man largely 
peoples'’” the world for himself. Some men live in a 
world peopled with princes of the royal blood; some 
in?” a world of paupers and privation. You have 
your choice. 

To our moods the world is a 
smiles*” back at us if we smile; 
frowns. (231)—San Jose 


looking-glass. It 
if we frown it 
“Mercury-Herald” 
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Gleanings from the Press 


By ArcHipALp ALAN BowLe 


HE 


says the 


wide use of the typewriter,” 
New York Times in a fre- 

cent editorial, “not only in business 
but in private life, has caused some to feel 
that handwriting might become as obsolete 
as beautifully illuminated manuscripts.” The 
article then goes on to say that despite this 
belief a recent experiment by Frank N. Free- 
man, which was undertaken in order to com- 
pare the progress of classes using the type- 
writer as a supplement to their school work 
with that of similar in all essential 
respects except the use of a _ typewriter, 
proves the reverse to be the case. The use 
of typewriters appeared to stimulate the pro- 
duction of all written work. Teachers tes- 
tified to the improvement of their written 
work, to the development of self-confidence 
on the part of some of the slower students, 
and to a generally favorable influence on the 
pupils’ attitudes. Ninety-three per cent of 
the teachers recommended the continued use 
of typewriters. 

Another indication that typewriting is not 
doing away with handwriting is the tremen- 
dous increase in the sale of writing imple- 
ments. While from 1914 to 1927 the manu- 
facture of typewriters and typewriter supplies 
increased in value almost threefold, the man- 
ufacture of ink almost doubled, the sale of 
lead pencils trebled, and the output of foun- 
tain pens was more than three times that 
of 1914. 

So evidently still 
from all the typing we do. 


classes 


somebody writes, aside 


> 


NCE in a while we skip over to the 

women’s page of our daily news sheet 
and learn what the ladies are saying. We 
find that Mrs. Florence Schuette, who for 
two years has been sitting at an executive's 
desk of the North American Radium Cor- 
poration, urges a business course as mar- 
riage training. Marriage among the social 
registerites would last longer and husbands 
and wives would be far happier than they now 
are if girls would take a two-year course in 
business before making a trip to the altar, she 
believes. Moreover, nearly seventy per cent 
of the fortunes of this country belong to 
widows, and many of them could have prof- 
ited by a business training. 

What Mrs. Schuette advocates is a com- 
pulsory business education between finishing 
school and début, and that every girl should 
be obliged to earn money before she is mar- 
ried because only then will she have any 


idea of what it means for a man “to bring 
home the bacon.” Agreed! And the thou 
sands of girls who are taking courses either 
in high schools or in business colleges real 
ize only too well the significance of the sug 
gestion and are profiting by it. 


. 


HE National Federation of Modern Lan 
guage Teachers, so the papers say, has 

studying vocational opportunities for 
foreign language students. Is the command 
of a foreign language a prime vocational as 
set? is the question. To which comes the 
reply, “Not unless combined with some other 
special knowledge or abilities.” However 
as competition for jobs grows keener in this 
country and immigration falls off, knowledge 
of languages is likely to become an increas 
ingly valuable asset. Even now, although 
extra compensation for knowledge of lan 
guages is quite exceptional in America, there 
are certain positions which are open only to 
persons with language ability. The Federa 
tion’s report lists six such fields: the Ameri 
can Foreign Service, service with a foreign 
government, interpreterships, journalistic 
work with foreign language papers, employ 
ment as nursery governess, and translation 
This last, often the first resort of the fluent 
foreign language reader, is, the committee 
warns, “extremely monotonous and under 
paid.” The highest salaries in the voca 
tion go to technical translators of scientific 
material. 

If one’s bent is outside these six lines there 
are twelve fields, ranging from foreign trade 
through missionary work and the job of wait 
er, where languages are a distinct advantage 
and forty-two more where they are at least 
an asset. These last should provide a possi 
bility for every talent, including as they do 
archzology, detective work, radio announcing, 


been 


and the merchant marine 


> 


66 OURIST Third Class” is getting more 

popular every day. Students, teachers, 
and office folk who can spare the time are 
availing themselves of trips to Europe, ship 
ping third-class “tourist,” which reminds us 
that when you go to Europe an advantage 
will be gained if you can talk the language 
of the country which you visit. Mlle. Simone 
France pleads that “any method of teaching 
French that utilizes the spoken language is 
superior to the one now in use because it is 
simpler, more interesting, and more practical.” 
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French merely to trans- 
late the written word from French to Eng- 
lish and from English to French, the old 
method may be all right, but with the pos- 
sibility of a trip to France it is to the ad- 
vantage of the student to “get wise” to the 
spoken language. And that reminds me to 
tell you of the interesting phonograph records 
that Professor Findlay of Manchester Uni- 
versity has conceived and produced in France 
-right in Paris—episodes of life in a French 
family. Men and 
speaking pure French, act out the playlets, 
and you have an opportunity to listen and 
learn real French, so that when you step 
from the liner at Cherbourg you can under- 
stand and enjoy the chatter all about you. 


If one is learning 


women, boys and girls, 


* 


HE Associated Press sent out a 

some time ago about the tiny town with 
a big name. It is reputed to be the longest 
name of any hamlet, town, or city in the 
world. The village is in Wales, and we give 
it to you for whatever typewriting practice 
it may be worth to you. 


Llanfairpwellgwyngyligogerycheyrndrob 
wellandysiliogogogoch 


story 


It would not be well to leave that word 
with no explanation. This little town on the 
Island of Anglesea, it is stated, “is growing in 
popularity as a vacation resort, and the vil- 
lagers are discussing the pronunciation of its 
name. 

“Lianfair, the first two syllables, or Llian- 
fairgoch, the first two combined with the 
last syllable, always has been used, but with 
the growing importance of the town the 
hundred per cent Lianfairians or Llanfairgo- 
chians who are bursting with civic pride and 
also have plenty of time to spare insist on 
running through the full gamut of Welsh 
polysyllables. 

“A literal translation of the village name 
is Church of St. Mary in a hollow of white 
hazel near a rapid whirlpool and near St. Ty- 
silio’s Church which is near a red cave.” 


+ 


66 MERICAN ‘stenos’ make too many 

dates and cannot spell. All they seem 
to think of is making what they call ‘dates’ 
with good-looking men — and then keeping 
the ‘dates.. But as for work! Why, I used 
to ring up my secretary in New York every 
morning when I awoke and remind her that 
she was due at my hotel at 9:30. As for 
spelling—it is terrible. Most of them sounded 
to me as though their total vocabulary could 
not have exceeded 100 words. Whenever | 
dictated a word which they did not seem 
to understand, I noticed that they replaced 
it in the typed text (their version) with one 
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which they thought would fit the bill. Some 
times it did!” 

Now the New York girls who did steno- 
graphic work for Commander J. M. Ken- 
worthy, ex-Labor Member of the British Par- 
liament, know how they measure up to the 
standard set by the Commander. And that 
quotation from the Montreal Daily Star should 
be sufficient to cause students who are en- 
tering the ranks of the stenographic pro- 
fession to pause and check up their mental 
outlook and their orthographic ability. 

. 


HE New Yorker magazine has been run 

ning a series of stories relating to the 
great and the near great, under the heading 
“Profiles.” One to which we draw special 
attention bears the subheading “Court Room 
Warrior.” It tells of Emory R. Buckner, 
former U. S. District Attorney in New York, 
and roundly applauds his triumphs as a 
writer of shorthand—a court reporter, no 
less. Here is a quotation which will interest 
our readers: 


Buckner was born on a farm at Wheeler’s Grove, 
lowa On finishing high school, young Buckner 
taught school at Guthrie, Oklahoma, for two years, 
while perfecting himself in shorthand as a means of 
working his way through college. At the age of 
nineteen, he got an appointment as court stenogra 
pher and travelled with the judges over the circuits 
of territorial Oklahoma for three years. He thus 
absorbed trial technique and the faculty of judging 
witnesses seven years before he was admitted to the 
bar. At twenty-two, matured by five years of ex- 
perience in the school and court room, he went to 
college. His shorthand book was his meal ticket 
for four years at the University of Nebraska and 
for three years in the Harvard Law School. He 
earned four thousand dollars with his pothooks and 
tutoring fellow students in his senior year at Har 
vard. As an ambulatory secretary, he took dicta 
tion from President Eliot, Dean Ames of the Har 
vard Law School, William James, and 
fifteen other professors at Harvard He made his 
first visit to New York as temporary secretary for 
Henry James. 

After graduation in he became a law clerk 
in the offices of Cravath & Henderson. Five months 
later he joined the staff of Henry L. Stimson, then 
United States District Attorney, and became a trial 
lawyer before he was a year out of law school. Two 
years later he became an assistant district attorney 
under Whitman. In 1913 he entered into partner 
ship with men who had been fellow students at Jiar 
vard: Elihu Root, Jr., Silas W. Howland, and Gren- 
ville Clark. In 1925 Buckner was appointed United 
States District Attorney. 


fourteen of 


1907, 


ca 


66 TENOGRAPHER Again Honored” 

might have been the headline when 
it was announced recently that George B. Cor- 
telyou, president of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, had been elected 
president of the National Electric Light As- 
sociation. There appeared an interview with 
Mr. Cortelyou in this magazine last year in 
which he gave some very sane and sensible 

(Continued on page 46) 
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The Oil of Business 


From “Your Job,” by Haron Wurrenean, of Boston University 
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Gleanings from the Press 


(Continued 
advice to those 


study of 


who are entering upon the 
stenography. It with pleasure 
that we note the increasingly important part 
being played in business today 
writers of pothooks! 


is 
by one-time 


* 
USIC an edito- 
recently. 
Morris 
typing 


Useful, announced 

rial a New York paper 
Accompanying it was a picture of the 
High School students listening and 
to the Rational Rhythm Records 

The editorial said “the syncopated melodies 
speed up their (the students’) of 
the machine. They write rhythm- 
steadily, smoothly, and And _ that 
means better work. 

“Music more than of the fine arts 
that entertains. It can be put to such a prac- 
tical purpose as helping Bronx girls to make 
a better living as good stenographers.” 


18 


in 


operation 
with 
speedily. 


is one 


. 


T is great to know that you are on the 
progressive side, that what you are in- 
terested in is a growing, a live issue. Re- 


cently the New York Times quoted an arti- 


fr 


m page 44) 


cle by Mr. J. O. 
mercial education 
fice of Education. 
enrollment of more 
men and women 
dence of 


Malott, com- 
O)f- 
“7 he 


young 


specialist in 
of the United States 
In part he 
than a 

in business courses evi 
of the outstanding educa 
tional, occupational, and social trends of the 
twentieth century. The number 
business courses exceeds the 


said: 
million 
is 


some 


enro'led in 
number in any 
field of vocational training chiefly because of 
the multitude of opportunities in business and 
because of the mobility within business 
ganizations. Increasingly large numbers 
young men are turning to organized training 
programs rather than to apprenticeship.” 


or- 


ot 


> 


HILE this is not the usual fortune of 

the millions of stenographers, it does 
sometimes happen that efficient and loyal work 
is rewarded very handsomely In a special 
news account to the New York Herald Trib 
une, the report states: 

“Miss Gertrude M. Moore, for twenty 
seven years the private secretary of Howard 
D. Bonesteel, manufacturer and owner of the 
Bonacre stock farm at Averill Park, New 
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York, received a life interest in half of his 
estate, according to the will filed in Rensse- 
laer County Surrogate’s Court. Miss Moore 
was manager of the Troy Wire Works, one 
of Mr. Bonesteel’s enterprises. The estate 
amounts to $1,000,000! 

. 
66 ESTS of varying speed will be read 


from manuscript by Charles Lee Swem, 
twice world champion and a former stenog 
rapher to President Woodrow Wilson, whom 
he accompanied to the Peace Conference,” an- 
the occasion of the 
held Station 


awarded to con- 


nounced the dailies on 
annual shorthand contest 
WOR. “Gold medals will be 
testants 80,- 100,- and 120-words-a-min 


groups: certificates We 


over 


in the 
to all qualifying 


ite 





Continued 


turned. The were cleared of the 
killing and I groped my way into the fresh 
air with a prayer on my lips for Surildie Keg- 
ley for reaching the stand in time to save me 
from walking out on my first murder case in 
the Kentucky mountains 

Some years afterward I told the story be 
reporters’ and com- 
mented on Surildie Kegley’s composure on 
the stand, and how she had saved the Stimp 
sons, whom I really felt were guilty of cold- 
blooded and premediated murder. 


»Stimpsons 


fore a court convention 


“And Surildie Kegley’s eyesight,” re 
marked the gentleman at my side, who had 
forsaken the practice of law to become an 
official court reporter, “her eyesight stands 
unparalleled in history. The Kegley killing 
took place in the Kentucky mountains and 
Surildie Kegley was at the time in Idaho 
Remarkable eyesight!” exclaimed the former 


lawyer putting his tongue in his cheek 


NE day I sat in the little one-room office 
of the leading lawyer in a certain iso- 


lated section of the Kentucky mountains. He 
at one time had been the county judge and 
still proudly clung to the title. I was wait 


ing to take depositions in a “line-fight” case. 
I fell to typing a ballad which a mountain 
man had sung for me in an adjoining county 
from which I had just come. As I typed 
I sang the words, thinking, of course, that I 
Ballad hunting, you must 
know, had become my avocation was 
“traipsin’” around from court to court. And 
my portable typewriter was the means of win- 
ning ballad 
of song with me 


was quite alone. 
as I 


singers to share their treasures 
There was a sound outside 
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Court Reporting in the Kentucky Mountains 


jr 








will amplify that the re 
ceived in this contest ran into the 


The 


A‘ 


to 
on 


saying papers 
thousands 


month 


by 


winners’ names will appear next 


o 
Hal 


merely 


apple seller in City 
York, 

He 
“apples” 
including French, 


Yiddish, and 


ingenious 
‘ark, New 


his 


not content 


1s 


has devised a poster 
many tor 
Italian 


Polish 


wares 
is painted 


cry 
which in 
eign languages, 
Spanish, Greek, German 


But that is not all! Intent on cultivating 
the widest possible market, he has included 
in one corner of the poster “a curly mark,” 
says the news item lo appease his curi 
osity the reporter made inquiry, and was 
greeted with “Yes, that’s shorthand for a 

pli You see, it gets the girls to buy 


7 


” page ii} 


4 


?” piped a high, qua 
in the 


“Is the Jedge around 
vering lurning, | 
a little old lady 
that dangled about 
irom beneath a dilapidated slat 


voice saw doorway 


dark 
He r 


clad in a calico dre 


her teet faded eye 


peered at me 


bonnet The thin, wrinkled hands clutched 
a gnarled staff. She must have been every 
day of ninety 
he judge is not here,” I told her, “but 
won't you come in and wait? He will be 
along directly I pulled up a chair for the 
little old lady and she sat down. We talked 
for a while and finally she confided to me 
the purpose of her visit 
“My man Alamander he’s been lookin’ in 


strange pastures. I know-ed hit for a right 
smart spell. Well, if Alamander ain't a-want 
in’ me, I ain't a-wantin’ him. That's my in 
dependence And I don’t care nary wight 
for him a-goin’ off with his doney. But 
taken my pidey heifer.” The little gray 
blinked with righte: indignation, 
At the quaint speech of her my 
leaped high. “Surely,” thought I, 
know old ballads, too.” And before the ques 


he’s 
eyes 
us 
interest 


“she must 


tion could be formed, the little old lady 
leaned closer and whispered with conscien 
tious wistfulness. “Woman, do you reckon 
hit’s harm for a body to sing them song-bal 
lets like you was a-singin’ jes now: I were 


standin’ outside yonder all 
I everly had a favorance for that thar song 
ballet. Tried to hit But Ala 


mander put a stop to hit ‘Emme 


listenin’ the time 


sing oncet 


Sez he, 


line! I'll have no sich singin’ of Devil's dit 
ties under this roof!’" The little creature 
shook her head sadly. “But, eh law! | got a 
heap of ‘em up thar.” Thin finger tapped 
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wrinkled brow. “And now bein’ as Alaman- 
der’s gone off with his doney, I'm aimin’ to 
satisfy my cravin’. I allow to sing a song 
ballet whenever I’m a-mind to.” 


Rare Old Ballads First Hand 


And there in the ramshackle office of the 
“Jedge” dear old Aunt Emmeline sang for 
me in her inimitable fashion many a rare 
and lovely Elizabethan ballad, tapping time 
with her gnarled staff and patiently going 
over and over again the hard places until | 
“ketched hit right.” 

She lingered after the Judge had advised 
with her, after the witnesses in the “line- 
fight” case had testified and had gone their 
way. After all my work was finished, she 
lingered, and many was the ballad she sang 
for me while I typed them on my portable. 
She watched with hovering stare the manip- 
ulation of a portable typewriter; even the 
tinkling of the little bell delighted her. Final- 
ly she pulled herself up out of her chair and 
started out. At the door she paused and, 
turning, fixed me with her serious little gray 
eyes. “Woman,” she said, in her slow moun- 
tain way, “hit’s putt me in good heart lettin’ 
out them thar song ballets that’s been he't 
back in here ever since me and Alamander’s 
been jined in wedlock.” Wrinkled hand rested 
on her thin bosom. “Helt back in hure was 
them song-ballets. Becaze Alamander were 
a man as would have his own way.” The 
trembling fingers wrapped around the gnarled 
staff and old Aunt Emmeline tottered off 
down the road homeward. 


ae my portable typewriter | owe the larg- 
est and rarest collection of hitherto un- 
published Elizabethan ballads that has ever 
been brought out of the Kentucky mountains, 


because mountain singers were so charmed 
and fascinated with the manipulation of the 
typewriter that unstintingly they sang for 
me from sunup till sundown “all the song- 
ballets they could possibly memorize”—mean- 
ing all they could remember. The “writin’ 
contrapshun which sot down their baliets 
pint blank as they spoke it or sung it” fasci- 
nated these mountain ballad singers. 

Then, too, my portable typewriter has per- 
formed another service—on it I have had the 
joy and privilege of publishing a typewritten 
newspaper called The Hope Messenger, with 
which I have taught scores of adult illiter- 
ates in the Kentucky mountains to read, my 
most recent pupil being Martha’s crippled 
Lora.. (See American Magazine, January, 
1932.) 

And as for shorthand, from my _ very 
earliest days of court reporting in the Ken- 
tucky mountains I have carefully preserved 
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my shorthand notes of every trial of conse- 
quence which I have reported—also I have re- 
corded every tale or quaint expression that 
has come to my ears in the mountains of Ken- 
tucky. It is from these shorthand notes that 
1 was able to write my first book, ‘Dev- 
i:’s Ditties,” as well as my second book, 
“Traipsin’ Woman,” soon to be published; 
from these shorthand notes I have contribu- 
ted stories and articles to newspapers and 
magazines across the years. 

With a portable typewriter and with the 
knowledge of shorthand, one is equipped not 
only with a sure means of livelihood, but 
with such we can travel life’s highway into 
delightful adventure. 


oO°O 


Did You Ever Hear, 
We Wonder— 
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The Story of Uncle Sam’s Money 


By Water O. Wooos 


Treasurer of the United States 


This account of our Paper Currency has been adapted to the vocabulary of all students who have completed the 
eighth Chapter of the Manual. One of each pair of words is correct im the place it appears; se'ect the 
proper one as you read along. This is the first of a month!y series of plates of this type 
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‘The SHORTHAND REPORTER, | 


5 


Conducted for the benefit of those already reporting 


and writers ambitious to enter the field 
aie ws _f ~L ; 





A Good Foundation 


T is safe to say (there are no authentic 
| statistics on the subject) that out of every 

thousand students who begin the study of 
shorthand each year, only one ever becomes a 
fast writer. Even today, with practically all 
professions and trades over-recruited, there 
are still hardly enough first-class reporters to 
meet the demand. The economic depression 
has touched most other lines of endeavor, but 
the courts are still running full time; there 
are just as many speeches being made inform- 
ing us what's wrong with the country; and 
once every four years we have a presidential 
campaign to aggravate the national weakness 
for speechmaking and political rallies. All 
these activities call for the services of report- 
ers. So long as men will stand up on their 
feet and address their fellow creatures, so 
long will there be a demand for expert short- 
hand writers. And so long as the courts func- 
tion, the reporter will not be without a job. 


No Dearth of Jobs in Reporting Field 


Yet, with the supply unequal to the demand, 
comparatively few shorthand writers among 
the many thousand who begin the study each 
September ever follow it through and become 
expert enough to report. Few shorthand stu- 
dents ever learn to write faster than 100 words 
a minute, and still fewer persist with the study 
until they reach the minimum reporting re- 
quirement of 150 words a minute. The great 
majority of them are content to quit when 
they skim through the stenographic course and 
secure their diplomas; they are able in ordi- 
nary times to earn a living on the basis of 
100 words a minute—so what price the long 
grind for speed! Of course, this attitude on 
the part of the many serves to keep the re- 
porting profession an exclusive one. It keeps 
the balance of supply and demand more nearly 
equal than in most other lines, but it also 
means that an opportunity is being missed 
by many otherwise ambitious students who 
might, by intelligent planning and direction, 
enter a profession that would welcome them 
and offer them the means of a good livelihood. 

The first essential to reporting speed is a 
thorough grounding in shorthand. This does 
not mean simply a textbook grounding, with 


sufficient practice to enable us to write rou 
tine business letters at 100 words a minute 
It means a knowledge of the 
parable to the knowledge of the Mother 
Tongue that we speak. It means living with a 
subject and practicing it until the application 
of it becomes one of the 
possess. 


system com 


firmest habits we 
This is not an especially difficult 
habit to acquire, although it does take time 
and effort. It does not come with two semes 
ters of study, nor with four, but a serious 
minded student with a definite goal in view 
can go very far toward achieving his goal in 
the space of four semesters. He can build the 
foundation of speed in that time, and that, 
after all, is the most important part of any 
skill—the foundation. 

With the foundation laid, after winning his 
diploma and getting started in the business 
world, he can then lay his plans for a report 
ing career. Constant, intelligent dictation 
practice, built on a firm shorthand foundation 
(a thorough mastery of the theory), is bound 
to bring increased speed. A study of short 
cuts and of reporting terms, all available in 
texts written for the purpose, will bring the 
advanced shorthand knowledge necessary for 
the higher speeds; then more dictation, and 
still more practice, will do the rest. 


Developing Reporting Ability 


There is no royal road to reporting, and 
there is no clearly defined | 


ughway marking 
the way. Most of the reporters of the country 
are educational “accidents.” They have be 
gun shorthand like thousands of others. with 
no definite plan in view; but they have been 
the serious type of student. Once embarked 
on the subject, they have seen the possibilities 
of shorthand and have undertaken it whole- 
heartedly. They have by one means or an- 
other secured the necessary additional prac- 
tice, outside of school hours; they have made 
themselves masters of all the common short- 
cuts and expedients; and in the course of time 
have found themselves with a shorthand speed 
capable of following the 
speaker. 

Along with their dictation practice and their 
study of phrases and special terms, uncon- 


average public 
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Facile Phrases for the Judge’s Charge 


jury 


this is a case 


this is an action 


Z } 
2 ) cause of action 
negligent 
—o negligence 
ie ° 
e contributory negli- 
a gence 
3, . . 
C tree from negli- 
FT gence 
0 free from any 
—_*-e negligence 
0 free from contrib- 
—S i+ utory negligence 


negligence of the 
me plaintiff 


negligence of the 
“ defendant 


guilty of contribu- 


eR com tory negligence 


guilty of negligence 


<i" negligent conduct 
Ge proximate 


proximate cause 


Y 


-™ contributing 
"<a. contributing to the 
vO accident 
the law 
(wo 


ow it is the law 


the law is 


the law says 


gentlemen of the 


ct 


contrary to law 


J ~ ’ according to law 


£5) 


a4 


Ri ASN ate 


7 


WE Astahah WSS 


rh 


the law and the 
evidence 


judge of the law 


preponderance of 
evidence 


preponderance of 
the evidence 


fair preponderance 
of evidence 


fair preponderance 
of the evidence 


preponderance of 
the testimony 


fair preponderance 
of the testimony 


fair preponderance 
of the credible 
testimony 

fair preponderance 


of the credible 
evidence 


according to the 
law andthe 
evidence 


weight of the evi- 
dence 


weight of evidence 


greater weight of 
evidence 


rreater weight of 
the evidence 


credible evidence 
believable evidence 


ae of the evi- 
dence 


quantity of the 
evidence 


quality of the 
testimony 


quantity of the 
testimony 


Y 
Ck 


preponderating 
evidence 


preponderating 
testimony 


interested witness 


disinterested wit 
ness 


number of wit 
nesses 


oz &teater number of 


witnesses 


swear falsely 


swore falsely 


sworn falsely 


has sworn falsely 


has willfuly sworn 
ly 


testify (testified) 


falsely 


ate testified false 
y 


hee willfully testi 


fied falsely 


has deliberately 
sworn falsely 


has deliberately 
testified falsely 


material fact 


as to any material 
fact 


as to any fact 


in whole or in part 
mere fact 


any fact 


as) a matter of 
fact 
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sciously their vocabulary has been broadened, 
their fund of know'edge has been added to, 
and they have attained a practical knowledge 
of English grammar and construction that 
they would never have acquired in a more 
formal course of instruction. For it must be 
remembered that reporting ability is not made 
up alone of shorthand speed. The reporter's 
knowledge of words, of English, and of mat- 
ters generally must be broad and complete 
enough to enable him to understand the vari- 
ous subjects upon which he will be called 
upon to exercise his ability; broad enough, 
indeed, to enable him to edit his notes if 
necessary. If he is to enter the courts, he 
must possess more than a smattering of the 
rules of evidence, and he must be conversant 
with the termino'ogy of the legal profession, 
and of medicine as well—the latter in order to 
cope with the medical testimony that is a 
part of every negligence case. If he is to 
practice in the free-lance field, his general 
knowledge must be even more varied. 

Much of the reporter's knowledge, however, 
will come with his speed practice; it will 
follow automatical'y with the development of 
his shorthand technique. His practice ma- 
terial should be of the widest possible variety ; 
it must be or his attempt at speed will be 
futile. It is impossible to write fast on a 
subject that is foreign, no matter how we!l 
you may be grounded in shorthand; shorthand 
speed necessarily follows comprehension. The 
ambitious student will inevitab!'y find that his 
speed grows as his vocabulary increases; so 
that by the time he has reached reporting 
speed, he will have more than the nucleus of 
the large fund of general information that 
every practicing reporter must possess. 


Master the System First 


Among the many who read this department 
this month, there will be that one in a thou- 
sand who will stick to shorthand until he (or 
she) finds himself in the reporting ranks. To 
that one—and to others, too, if they will lis- 
ten—we say, at this point, knowledge of sys- 
tem is the most important consideration. Learn 
it well, lay a good foundat’on, and all else is 
easy—if you have the ambition and the per 
severance to “stick.” 


oO° 
Reporting the Charge 


IME and again you will hear it said that 
reporting the Judge’s Charge to the Jury 
is the hardest part of court work. Many oth- 
erwise capable writers find it difficult to keep 
up even the slowest speed on this type of 
material. The reason for this is twofold. One 
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is the comparative infrequency of the charge; 
the other. a consequence of the first, the un 
familiarity of the average reporter with the 
stereotyped phraseo'ogy of the clarge 

To the writer, however, who is familiar 
with the very great phrasing possibilities of 
this particular class of matter, the charge be 
comes, rather than the hardest, the most pleas 
ant part of the reporter's work 

This month we commence a series of plates 
illustrating the more common phrases used 
in the charge. Many of these occur in every 
charge, no matter what the case. With these 
phrases on his finger tips, no reporter prac 
ticing in the courts need dread taking His 
Honor’s instructions to the jury. 


a 


Og< 


Pace Is Capitalizing Its 
Shorthand Ability 


URING the past winter Pace Institute 

has been ctilizing the services of Mr 
Pace’s secretary, a graduate of the Institute, 
to give demonstrations in rapid shorthand 
writing to students in the vicinity 

Miss L. Riach begins her demonstration at 
100 words a minute, to show how easily one 
may write at graduation speed, and finally 
reaches 200 words a minute on testimony, 
writing on the blackboard for one-minute 
periods. This demonstration is proving a 
source of inspiration to students in the schools 
and brings the Institute effectively before 
thousands of students and hundreds of teachers 

Perhaps Miss Riach got her speed in the 
graduate study work that Pace Institute is 
conducting. Realizing the long-fe't want for 
shorthand writers above the average, for those 
who can write 150 words a minute and higher, 
Mr. Homer S. Pace is developing a course of 
study that will put students in the fore as 
rapid shorthand writers. Not only court re- 
porters, but shorthand writers of exceptional 
ability are demanded in various phases of 
business, Mr. Pace contends, and he is back- 
ing his theory with practical resu!ts. 

This fall the first class to have completed 
the advanced work will receive their gradu- 
ating diplomas. Some of them have already 
secured reporting work outside the courts. 
The course as outlined covers every phase of 
shorthand reporting and, what is very essen 
tial but often forgotten in “advanced” courses, 
plenty of controlled dictation practice is given 
Mr. Pace, by the way, along with every mem- 
ber of the administrative offices, is a stenogra- 
pher and shorthand reporter of no mean abil 
ity. Perhaps we can persuade him to con- 
tribute of his experience to the readers of this 
magazine at some future date. 
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